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THOMAS MANN’S CHANGE OF MIND 
BY ]. LESSER 


‘a real self-conquest which had many not very widely understood 
consequences for my thinking and doing... .’ TH M 


IN Dr. Mann’s novels and short stories up to 1914 we hardly ever come 
across any Criticism of society or social and political institutions, as we do in 
almost all novels of his brother Heinrich; moreover Royal Highness is not 
what it seems to be, namely a satire on the pseudo-democratic German 
monarchy, but essentially another symbol of Mann’s personal problems as 
an artist. What ever he has written is, directly or indirectly, autobiographical; 
all his books deal with his own problematic soul, with the contrast, as he sees 
it, of art and life, of intellect and life, with his pessimism and scepticism, and 
with his efforts at overcoming nihilism at least practically. Once (in 1910) 
he distinguished between two kinds of novels: They are, he said, ‘either of 
the democratic mundane type, psychological criticism of manners, inter- 
national, product of a European artistry, an instrument of civilization, an 
affair of a levelled European public’, or ‘individualistic ethic, confession, 
conscience, protestantism, autobiography, individualistic moral problem, 
education, development, culture.’ The second type he thought to be the 
loftier and more German. He was, of course, with these words characterizing 
his own books as contrasted to those of most Western novelists and, we ma 
surmise, to those of his brother who wrote Zolaesque novels, and he probably 
hinted at the same time at what Goethe's Wilhelm Meister says: “To form 
myself, just as I am, was darkly, from my youth up, my purpose and my 
desire.’ Here is the deepest root of what he realized much later to be his 
imitatio Goethe’s (which, however, is not a straightforward imitation but a 
highly sophisticated process). These words of Wilhelm Meister are also, as it 
were, the germ-cell of the most famous German novels, Jean Paul’s Titan, 
Stifter’s Nachsommer, Keller’s Gruener Heinrich, Hesse’s Narziss und Goldmund, 
Thomas Mann’s Zauberberg. All these novels are not novels of manners, they 
do not depict man as 3@ov ToAitikév — or as Thomas Mann was to say later 
about the German: “The Ego and the world are the problems of his thinking 
and writing, not the role which an Ego sees itself playing in the world.’ 
was for the same reasons that he resisted the demand that novelists should 
make their writing a vehicle for political propaganda and that their novels 
should be judged by political standards: if that were done, amateurs would 
have a good time. He would not approve either of art being gauged by 
patriotic or religious or moral standards — and this is also a tradition of 
Goethe’s who once said that art is ‘subject to no other law than that of 
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beauty’, and that a work of art may lead to moral consequences, but that to 
prescribe moral tendencies to an artist would spoil his conception. And in 
Mann’s Death in Venice we read that “form is moral and immoral at once: 
moral in so far as it is the expression and result of discipline, immoral — yes, 
actually hostile to morality —in that of its very essence it is indifferent to 
good and evil, and deliberately concerned to make the moral world stoop 
beneath its proud and undivided sceptre’. 

That early differentiation between novels and novels already implied, as we 
now see, Thomas Mann’s later repudiation of politics when the war of 1914 
forced upon him the necessity to come to terms with that sphere of life. He 
wrestled with the problem like Jacob with the angel, he fought against it with 
piercing irony and with melancholic wit. He looked for confirmation in the 
German past, and when he found it among the most famous Germans, he 
was naturally gratified but not really surprised. He remembered thankfully 
Goethe's distich: 


‘Franztum drangt in diesen verworrenen Tagen, wie chmals 
Luthertum es getan, ruhige Bildung zuriick.’ 

(Driven by the spirit of France in our troublous days, as afortime 
By the spirit of Luther oppressed, quiet culture retreats.) 


He also remembered that the three men who had educated him, Schopen- 
hauer, Wagner and Nietzsche, had rejected politics. Nietzsche had called 
himself ‘the last unpolitical German’, adding that ‘he who cherishes in his 
heart the furor philosophicus will have no time for the furor politicus,’ and had 
spoken of his ‘cautious aversion to the excitedness, hallowness and noisy 
quarrels of really political peoples’. So Thomas Mann came to the con- 
clusion: “German education lacks indeed the political element, politics is 
fundamentally repellent to German humanism.’ 

The reasons why Thomas Mann himself abhorred politics were many: An 
artist, he argued, is by nature unable to adhere to opinions in general and to 
political opinions in particular. His supreme idea is beauty, and ‘to the last he 
is an adventurer of emotions ..., his task does not allow him virtuous 
dignity,’ he cannot become ‘a precentor of virtue’. Using a famous phrase 
of Schiller’s he said: ‘Kunst ist unsachlich; ihr Zauber ist, dass sie den Stoft 
durch die Form verzehrt.’ The artist never treats intellectual things wholly 
seriously, he is a dialectitian and cannot settle down in a particular truth. 
Only by remaining free can he create plastic art. He knows ‘that every 
opinion is qualified and assailable however absolute it may appear, only 
Gestalt (form) is unassailable’. 

But also as a private person, Thomas Mann expressed himself against 
politics. Does it make a man more humane? he asked. On the contrary, 
politics and humaneness are antagonistic. Politics turns men into doctrinaires 
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and fanatics; the politician is always inclined to think his opponent's motives 
dishonest and to regard him either as a scoundrel or as an idiot. Politicians 
indulge in the selfrighteous arrogance of the ‘believer’ against the ‘unbeliever ; 
‘selfrighteousness, that is the unforgivable sin’. Politics is full of lies and 
hypocrisy; politicians see everything from the point of view of their party 
and value everything according to their party’s interests and tactics. ‘Demo- 
cracy means predominance of politics, and politics means only a minimum 
of objectivity. 1 want objectivity, order and decency.’ But how are things 
dealt with in democracies? ‘Which affair and problem does not degenerate 
into a trial of strength tetween the parties?’ Politics means ‘rule of a majority 
over a minority, ie. of the probably stupid over the probably clever’. 
Politics encourages stupidity because everybody thinks himself able to discuss 
everything —a state of affairs of which an artist must disapprove more than 
anybody else because ‘the sense of knowledge and skill, the aversion against 
amateurism is innate in his soul’. 

Furthermore, the belief in politics and democracy is an optimistic belief in 
progress and in the goodness of man. Politicians flatter man, whereas 
Thomas Mann knew from Schopenhauer that men are essentially tigers and 
wolves, and felt uneasy that, whilst the nineteenth century had hoon pessi- 
mistic and candid the twentieth seemed to take after the eighteenth and to 
take up its enthusiastic slogans. They ‘believe — or they teach at least that 
you must believe ... They try to forget what is known of man’s nature’. 
New Rousseauites ‘enthuse about man’ and diffame everybody who cannot 
join in their reveries, they reverse Schopenhauer’s phrase of ‘wicked optimism’ 
and talk of “wicked pessimism’. If during and after the French Revolution 
people believed ecstatically in a re-creation of mankind, that was touching 
ingenuousness at the time; they could then ‘hope to realize happiness on 
e arth, they could believe in politics. That belief is impossible today’. What 
was the outcome of that revolution? What have politics and democracy 
created? ‘Plutocracy and enthusiasm for well-being.’ Their ideal is utilitar- 
ism and eudaemonism, the greatest happiness of the greatest number — what 
a philistine ideal, ‘unworthy of man, contrary to spirit and culture, the 
peace of ruminants! Reconciliation between the members of society cannot 
be brought about by politics but only by religion or metaphysics or educa- 
tion, that is to say, ‘only by spiritual, never by political means’. 

As to metaphysics, Mann states: “Man is not only a social but also a meta- 
physical being, he is not only an individual but also a personality.’ What 
really, i.e. metaphysically, transcends individualism, must not be identified 
and confounded with society, the metaphysical never materializes in the 
social. “The personality, not the masses, is the bearer of the universal, the 
metaphysically super-individual.’ The metaphysical and the social sphere 
are not of the same rank, and what makes the real value of man, is not “what 
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characterizes him as social being’. Thomas Mann, therefore, protested 
against the highest metaphysical ideas like truth, justice, freedom being used, 
i.e. misused, in political contexts and being trivialized by daily use. ‘In my 
opinion it is an unassuming and unshakable truth that the German idea of 
freedom will always remain of a spiritual nature.’ Like man, ‘nations, too, 
are not only social but metaphysical beings’ and politics should not be 
conducted in accordance with the intentions of the masses as a sum of 
individuals, but with the intentions of the nation as a metaphysical entity. A 
nation is ‘more than the sum of its individuals’, and ‘it is not the nation that 
speaks, if you ask the single individuals’. 

While explaining his reasons for disliking politics and democracy, Mann 
stated that he did not do so as a partisan, as a member of those political 
parties who had their own reasons for opposing democracy. He did so as 
an heir of that philosophical and romantic Germany which Bismarck had 
largely helped to undermine, and which would be destroyed wholly by 
further politicization. A people, he argued, that had been imbued with Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, Schopenhauer’s pessimism and Nietzsche's critique 
of morality, should not and could not be stultified by a rational order that 
would only make it ‘tedious, clear and stupid’. It is characteristic of Thomas 
Mann’s inborn romanticism that he felt music and politics to be antagonistic, 
or that he said: ‘Finis musicae: the word is buta dream-symbol for democracy.’ 

By the end of 1922, however, he began publicly to make propaganda for 
the new German democracy not in the least caring for the clamour of the 
German diehards who asserted that he had betrayed them, the German cause 
and himself. Years later he called his fight against democracy ‘a rear-guard 
action in the great manner, fought with the full knowledge of its hopeless- 
ness.. Moreover, while still fighting it, he had stated’ ‘Conservative: Of 
course, | am not. In cases like mine destructive and conservative tendencies 
coincide.’ He had also said then: ‘I shall never retire from the fray with a 
truth that I consider to be the only truth, in order to live on it for the rest of 
my life. I am prevented sufficiently from doing so by my disposition to 
nausea and disgust, and by a far too lively need for truth that is new, fresh 
and refreshing.’ To his change of mind, his great novel The Magic Mountain 
is not the only, but the most extensive testimony. That novel, written in the 
tradition of the above-mentioned German Erziehungsromane or Bildungstomane, 
is also a Selbsterziehungsroman, a detailed indirect confession of the self- 
discipline of its author who, as a young man, had drunk ‘the magic potion’ 
of Schopenhauer’s metaphysical pessimism and later on avowed that Death 
stood behind everything he ever wrote. One remark or the other made 
during the years when he was working at The Magic Mountain, reveals the 
gradual change that was taking place in his mind, for instance: ‘What I do 
and write is concerned with the antithesis of romanticism and rationalism, 
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the one of which I suspect and the other of which I despise, so that I laugh 
at both. This is nihilism. But I am not malicious enough to be really 
nihilistic.’ Or he said that he had ‘remained too long in the magic mountain 
of romantic aestheticism’. In this novel we find the two formulas ‘sympathy 
with death’ (Sympathie mit dem Tode) and ‘the law of life’ (Lebensbefehl) 
contrasted. By way of the dialectical method we learn that it amounts to 
‘arch-philistinism’ if we say a naive and robust Yes to life, but on the other 
hand we hear that the ‘aristocracy of the grave’ is nothing but ‘vicious 
romanticism’. The result or compromise is: ‘I will keep faith with death in 
my heart, yet well remember that faith with death . . . is evil, is hostile to 
humankind, so soon as we give it power over thought and action. For the 
sake of goodness and love, man shall let death have no sovereignty over his 
thoughts. And outside that novel Mann has said: “Humanism — it is 
the mean between a death-bound negation of ethical and civic values and a 
purely ethical philistine rationalism; it is truly the German mean, the 
Beautiful and Human. of which our finest spirits have dreamed.’ This 
change of mind Thomas Mann once called his ‘self-conquest after a most 
conscientious searching of heart’, and the novel about it ‘a book of intellectual 
renunciation of much I have loved, of many a dangerous sympathy, enchant- 
ment and temptation. Its meaning is life, its intention health, its aim the 
future’. Alluding to that change he states on another occasion: “The artist 
is, in the true sense of the word, the mediator between the worlds of death 
and life.’ And from now on the phrase ‘benevolent to men’ often occurs in 
his writings, and he now likes to couple the adjectives ‘lebenswillig’ and 
‘demokratisch’. 

If we ask which thinkers and poets helped him to accomplish this change, 
we are surprised (but only momentarily) to find the same men whom he 
once had taken to witness for his antipolitical stand — namely Kant, Nietz- 
sche and Goethe. Kant’s two Critiques, that of Pure and Practical Reason, 
he had formerly considered a specially German symbol of the antagonism 
of spirit and politics. But he now saw these two famous books under yet 
another aspect, and it is that aspect which became the more important to 
him. Kant, he argued, had in his first Critique proved all dogmatic know- 
ledge of the supernatural to be only a chimera, but in his second Critique 
he brought to life again everything he had destroyed in his first, in order te 
rescue the absolute standards of morality. He had restricted ‘radicalism to 
the theoretical sphere’, but ‘towards life’ he behaved ‘in a practical, ethical 
and anti-radical way’. And this is exactly what Thomas Mann did when he 
decided, in spite of his radical pessimism to opt for life and man and, con- 
sequently, for democracy. This, however, he had actually always done 
since the days of his Tonio Kroger, always he had felt that spiritual radicalism 
led inevitably to “decent nothingness’, and had declared for ‘irony’. (Phrases 
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like ‘irony as love’, ‘irony as modesty’, ‘irony and melancholy’ are very 
characteristic of him.) Since most of his short stories and novels are full of 
outspoken or secret allusions to this fundamental problem of his, we may be 
allowed to mention at least one which is to be found in his Joseph tetralogy. 
When God wanted to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah, Abraham was against 
God’s radicalism and pleaded for what is known in the Roman Catholic 
Church as ‘indulgence’: ‘Harken, O Lord,’ Thomas Mann makes him say, 
‘it must be one way or the other, but not both. If thou wilt have a world, 
then thou canst not demand justice; but if thou settest store by justice, then 
it is all over with the world. Thou wilt have a world and in it justice. But 
if thou dost not mitigate thy demands, the world cannot exist.’ Mann 
knows that God ‘had taken all that Abraham said in good part or at al! 
events not ill; for he had enveloped himself in a benevolent silence’. 

To turn now to Nietzsche and Goethe. Nietzsche he once quoted as 
calling himself the last unpolitical German, but he also dealt with Nietzsche's 
question whether the will to truth was not in reality a will to death —a 
question in which Mann also saw ‘indulgence’ or ‘irony’. Now, after his 
own change of mind, his ‘self-conquest’, Thomas Mann praised’ Nietzsche, 
in and outside his Magic Mountain, as an exemplary ‘self-conqueror’ 
(because he had conquered romanticism), as a ‘leader into the future who has 
taught us to conquer all that in our souls which is opposed to life and the 
future’. (Later still he qualified that statement for other reasons.) As to 
Goethe, he now stresses the fact that, “whereas in the Lehrjahre the idea is 
still that of the individual forming himself, in the Wanderjahre the educa- 
tional idea is objectivated, and issues in social, even in political concepts’. 
And he sees also that Goethe practised ‘indulgence’, because he says that 
Goethe's ‘relation towards man was cynical, i.e. radically sceptical’, but he 
loved man all the same. 

So then Thomas Mann began to propagate democracy. At first he had 
hoped that republican Germany would find ‘her own peculiar way between 
East and West’, not by going back to pre-democratic forms of Government 
but by creating something ‘beyond democracy’, i.e. beyond the unsatis- 
factory forms of Western democracy. But the more repulsive the German 
and the National Socialist enemies of German Sue grew the more 
unreservedly he began to agitate for Western democracy and expressed the 
hope that the German republic could be ‘a more homely home’ than the 
Hohenzollern Kaiserreich. He tried to win over the educated middle class 
which, following the classical tradition, kept out of politics, for the new 
republic by showing them that humanism was ‘but an old-fashioned 
classicist name’ for democracy, and that the Germans had ‘too soon defined 
their idea of education when they thought they should exclude from it the 
political element’. He propagated an ‘alliance and pact of the conservative 
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idea of culture with the revolutionary idea of society’. He now rejected the 
opinion that politics was something less dignified than philosophy: “At a 
time when the political problem has become the problem of humanity, of 
humanism itself, it would be hypocritical and cowardly to remain un- 
political.’ He realized that the unpolitical attitude of the best Germans had 
‘caused Germany's misfortune’, and stated that the reactionary German 
professors were chiefly responsible for the growth of National Socialism by 
their propagation of a new and extreme philosoy *hical irrationalism, at a time 
when Germany needed nothing more od rw ie alittle reason. European 
unity? But they thought of Europe only as a ‘rationalistic concept’ and 
declared the European idea and the national idea to be irreconcilable. 

To the problem of rationalism and irrationalism Thomas Mann _ has 
devoted various essays, and he dealt with it (and with National Socialism) 
at length in his Joseph, his Lotte in Weimar and his Doctor Faustus, trying to 
find a solution amounting to a compromise or rather to a synthesis. Here it 
can only be said in passing that he thinks the German soul more irrational 
than that of the Western peoples. But if the West is a little too rational and 
the German irrationalism in some respects more fascinating, the latter is 
also more seducible, more corruptible than the rationalism of the West; and 
whither German irrationalism has led, the world has experienced to the full 
during the last decade. 

We know that Thomas Mann fought National Socialism unrelentingly 
from the very first day, and on May toth, 1945, he said over the radio: 
‘How bitter it is when the rejoicing of the world means the defeat, the 
deepest humiliation of one’s own people! May the hauling down of the 
party flag that was the terror and the disgust of all the w oabd. also mean 
the inner renunciation of that megalomania and that arrogance the crassest 
and most intolerable expression of which was National Socialism’. 

One last word concerning Thomas Mann’s criticism of Western demo- 
cracy. He distinguishes between what he called the ‘eternal ideas’ and the 
transitional accessories of that form of government. He considers its esteem 
for ‘man’s inalienable dignity’ of eternal value (and this although he is still 
radically sceptical about man’s nature and continues to call him unjust, cruel, 
stupid, egoistic, cowardly, mendacious, etc.). But in economic liberalism 
he sees only ‘the standards of life of a certain period’, which, he adds, will 
have to be modified in order to make of political democracy a social 
democracy. “Socialists: We are socialists.’ He sees there are certain people 
who now cry that freedom is in peril, and they, he states, are only double- 
dealing advocates of freedom. Liberalism and freedom are not identical, 
and capitalists always ‘preferred to unite with the arch-enemies of freedom 
rather than to consent to social regulation of freedom so that freedom might 
outlive liberalism’. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF GERHART HAUPTMANN 
BY GERHART POHL! 


My acquaintance with Gerhart Hauptmann started on his seventieth birthday 
and lasted for thirteen years until his death. 

At first our relationship was rather formal but gradually it grew; from 
mere acquaintances we became warm friends, and finally we shared that 
deep understanding of intimate friendship which has no need of words, a 
friendship that is and will remain the most important event of my life. 

Even in my young days, with a rare touch of clearsightedness, I sensed his 
unique personality. W hen I beheld my much esteemed Silesian fellow- 
countryman, already then advanced in years and crowned with success, as I 
watched him from a distance, now in the box of some theatre, now on a 
railway platform or in the park of his “Wiesenstein’, such moments meant 
for me a real state of blissful happiness; I realized the uniqueness of his 
personality. 

Gerhart Hauptmann was one of those rare personalities who arise out of 
Nothingness and, for a few seconds (I mean ‘of course ‘seconds’ from the 
point of view of eternity), illumine the tired darkling world and then 
disappear like a comet. And the crackling magic light of this comet — which 
enlightened and still enlightens us, and which will be a guiding light for 
those to come after us, that light can be found in the seventeen volumes of the 
final edition of Hauptmann’s collected works and the twelve volumes still to be 
published which will contain all the unfinished works, fragments and sketches. 

When at the age of eighteen, twelve years before I made his personal 
acquaintance, I read Hauptmann’s Ketzer von Soana, I experienced the magic 
spell of that light for the first time. Never shall I forget that day. A late 
summer afternoon in Silesia; hot and clammy; mother’s armchair by the 
open window. On the window-sill before me the volume bound in brown 
linen, a book I had obtained from a lending library. In the evening I was 
like one intoxicated, overwhelmed by this Eros in his dream-like perfection 
and colourfulness, an Eros become word-incarnate. 

When twelve years afterwards at long last I became personally acquainted 
with the poet, I found that the artist was a true embodiment of his art. How 
can I express the feeling of utter bliss I then experienced; an experience which 
comes to us mortals only rarely. 

It was on the occasion of a small party given in an hotel at Breslau; just a 
group of friends. There was old Sami Fischer, who was Hauptmann’s 
publisher, brother-in-arms and banker, all in one; there was the young 

! Translated from the German by M. A. Morland. 
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doctor Bermann Fischer whose publishing house, started in Stockholm and 
America, was now domiciled in Amsterdam. There were Max Pinkus, the 
friend and Maecenas of the arts, who possessed the most valuable Haupt- 
mann-collection in the world —a collection now entirely destroyed; the 
quiet Silesian poet Max Herrmann-Neisse, who later on died of homesickness 
in London; the young scholar Werner Milch who after years of exile in 
England is now a professor at Marburg; and charming Elisabeth Jungmann, 
at that time Hauptmann’s private secretary, responsible not only for the 
arrangements for this evening party but also for the management of many 
other affairs. 

Gerhart Hauptmann, robust and alert, looking like a healthy man in his 
fifties, his majestic head crowned with fluttering white hair, was of course 
the natural centre of this festive party of intimate friends, whereas his wife 
Frau Margarete, distinguished and delicate, in a high-necked dress, made on 
me an impression like that of a Japanese lady but — that is to say — of a 
Japanese lady endowed with the wit and spirit of a Voltaire. 

Late in the evening conversation turned to the threatening clouds on the 
political horizon: November 1932: the demoniac tyranny which was 
destined to destroy Germany was close at hand, ready to strike. Only ten 
more weeks were to elapse ere Hitler became Imperial Chancellor. The men 
expressed their fears; some spoke about the possibilities of resistance. 
Hauptmann said he hoped that the Reichswehr would prevent the worst 
from happening. On the whole, however, he was silent on the subject 
which for Germany was pregnant with Fate. Yet one thing seemed to him 
surprisingly clear. “Every tenth birthday of mine coincides with a dangerous 
crisis, he interrupted the heated political talk. ‘1912, the horizon was 
darkened with threatening war-clouds; 1922, the peak of inflation was 
reached; and today, we are facing a terrible crisis... His remark 
was correct, for his eightieth birthday in 1942 likewise coincided with a 
crisis — that time when the German army suffered those first heavy defeats 
which prepared the collapse of the “Third Reich’. 

Hauptmann was not at all surprised by Hitler's elevation to the Chan- 
cellorship. Like many people in Germany, and probably abroad too, he was 
under the delusion that those elements within the nation which loved 
orderliness would succeed in disciplining this demonic power. As a result, 
whenever the conversation during the first few years of the Hitler Regime 
turned to politics — which by the way happened only very occasionally — 
Hauptmann was surprisingly hesitant and sparing of words. At that time 
without doubt he made some tactical mistakes in his relations with the new 
Masters, as a result of which he was very much blamed abroad, although 
certainly quite unjustly. 

In my presence Hauptmann never approved of National Socialism 
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as a theory of Race or as doctrine of State. The men around Goebbels 
perceived his tacit disapproval only too well. They strangled his public 
influence in Germany by biassing and intimidating the theatre-managements 
of whom more and more fell under their sway. And Hauptmann, who had 
been accustomed to a really princely standard of living, found himself 
financially rather badly off. 

Viewing the general exodus of German scholars and intellectuals, he began 
to consider w hether he too should exile himself, but thanks to the advice ofa 
Jewish friend of his, Hauptmann dropped the plan. Later on he said to me: 

‘I have made up my mind to stay on as long as the Gestapo leave me, my 
family and my work alone.’ 

He did not think much of the possibility that the whole of the people 
could be permeated with the Nazi doctrine. ‘All that’s tomfoolery!’ he 
said dryly. “You cannot make dead wood grow again.’ 

At the time of the economic austerity, he once, half jokingly, threatened 
with a sigh ‘to do himself in’. Such popular phrases were much favoured by 
him. They blunted the sharp edges of problems and helped him in his 
striving for clearness and plainness, one of the secrets responsible for his 
success as a poet throughout so many years. 

When Max Pinkus, the Jewish Maecenas, suddenly died in Upper Silesia, 
he who had subsidized and supported so many German artists in a truly 
princely fashion — out of the large number of those whom he had benefited, 
Gerhart Hauptmann and his wife were the only mourners who attended the 
funeral. A deep sympathy with the ill-fated and harrassed race of Jews is 
shown in Hauptmann’s one-act play: Die Finsternisse, written 1937 in 
Rapallo and published 1947 by Walter A. Reichart in the United States as a 
special edition for bibliophiles. 

Yet Hauptmann lacked Hutten’s reckless venturesomeness, that audacity, 
which makes history even in its downfall. Whenever friends pressed him 
publicly to protest against this or that atrocity, he grew annoyed. Once he 
said, ‘Protests from mere artists are as effective as Don Quixote’s fight with 
the windmills. No one takes the slightest notice of them.’ This remark of 
his lays bare the roots of —if I may say so — his sublime indifference and 
neutral attitude as far as history is concerned. It is on the same level with 
another remark of his: ‘There is within me the potential strength of time- 
lessness; I feel and conceive all life as one great Present.’ To perfect this way 
of life was his aim. Thanks to this total eternity-integration, Hauptmann 
was much more of a reformer than a fighter. 

Nevertheless his disgust with the rulers of the ‘Third Reich’ steadily 
increased as he watched their deeds of darkness, until he could hardly disguise 
his opposition. To give some examples: In 1943 he told the Nazi Mayor of 
Prague that this town was not a German town at all; he said so believing he 
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possessed an instinctive knowledge of the distinctive features of the German 
character and nationality. Again, once in my presence, Hauptmann regaled 
a Kreisleiter of the Nazi party with all sorts of anecdotes about Walter 
Rathenau, August Bebel, Briand, Stresemann and Franz Werfel. He told 
them with a really fiendish charm and kindly consideration, and did not 
tire of referring to those men as people with whom he was intimate and 
whom he highly esteemed. If anyone should deem these utterances to be 
unimportant trifles, he would merely prove that he had never lived under a 
dictatorship. 

Moreover, people abroad can hardly penetrate the thicket into which the 
second World War had changed Germany. Gerhart Hauptmann’s eightieth 
birthday — to give an example — was not at all the ‘festive harmony and 
perfect understanding between the Leader, the People and Genius’ —a 
slogan of Goebbel’s propaganda machine to influence world opinion. 

The Press had received instructions for short, luke-warm appreciations; 
public functions in Berlin were prohibited. In other towns, if they were 
lucky, perhaps one play of Hauptmann’s might be performed. That was 
the result of Rosenberg’s insidious and malicious letter to Goebbels. 

Only in Breslau and Vienna did birthday celebrations take place, and 
these only after bitter disagreements amongst the Nazi leaders. 

Baldur von Schirach and the Silesian Gauleiter Hanka, both strong 
advocates and supporters of the Hauptmann celebrations, were much 
perturbed by the thought that Hitler might not be able to send his con- 
gratulations. If he did not, those two would soon fall victims to the hatred 
of the Rosenberg clique. But the ‘Fiihrer’ condescended to congratulate — 
icily, frigidly; yet, congratulate he did. Thus the two promoters were saved 
within the Party. 

I took part in the Breslau festivities and could not help noticing their 
latent comical side. Two camps had been assembled, both utterly and 
unmistakably different and distinct, with a gap between them that could not 
be bridged. Hauptmann had invited his friends; amongst them Winterstein, 
Else Eckersberg, Suhrkamp and C.W. Behl, all true intellectuals with their 
love of moderation, justice and truth, in short: the Resistance party of those 
days. The Government had sent their men — commanders and underlings 
in their picturesque uniforms. 

Those around Hauptmann spoke one language; the Hitlerites spoke 
another. That both groups used the German language produced an odd 
effect. Whereas the one group was still swollen with their certainty of 
victory, the members of the other group secretly passed on to one another 
what one of them secretly in his hotel room had quickly gathered from the 
B.B.C. — Hauptmann himself this time too was silent. But it was the silence 
of refusal, defence and denial. 
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The most impressive present came from a German soldier. He sent a 
book he had found in a Russian dugout; a library book, dating from the 
time of the Czars, now stamped with the sickle and hammer of a lending- 
library. There was a woollen thread indicating the place where the Soviet 
soldier had stopped reading when the dug-out was stormed — Einsame 
Menschen. The second present was a telegram which teachers and scholars 
of German in the U.S.A. had jointly sent via Stockholm, I presume without 
the knowledge of their Government. 

Although the Hitlerite governor of Krakau personally visited Hauptmann 
at Agnetendorf inviting him to come for the first performance of one 
of his plays, Hauptmann declined. He likewise declined invitations to 
Brussels and Paris. ‘I shall not enter the occupied countries because Injustice 
holds sway there.’ And when Himmler broadcast the mobilization of the 
‘Volkssturm’, the final call on German man-power, Hauptmann shook his 
head and said: “Now we can see the bottom of the barrel.’ 

At that period he was still in full possession of all his faculties, despite his 
eighty years. When after the terrible air-raid on Dresden he had returned to 
Agnetendorf, I saw him again. He was utterly changed, physically a 
broken man. He hardly ever left the beautiful Biedermeierzimmer at 
Wiesenstein, where he was surrounded by the furniture and pictures that 
came from his father’s house in the Silesian Salzbrunn. In the afternoon 
when tea time brought us together he would say: “Put me on my grand- 
mother’s sofa.” Then he would tell us about his earliest years, for mentally 
he was still alert. Of the terrible conditions of the present day he took no 
notice. Only when he heard about Hitler’s death he said with a significant 
gesture: “The bloodiest phrase-monger of history has been extinguished like 
a candle.’ 

Before that he wrote a,soul-gripping piece of prose, a “Naenia’, a dirge 
with Dresden as its subject. He read it to us during our tea-hour. We were 
deeply moved by it, but we warned him not to publish it, and there was no 
intention of doing so. A journalist, however, asked for a copy, merely to add 
to his own private collection; but he did publish it, and thereby damaged 
Hauptmann’s prestige throughout the world most severely. 

When after the surrender, the Riesengebirge was occupied by the Soviet 
army, Hauptmann was placed under its protection. Between him and the 
officers who visited him there was cordial understanding. Hauptmann 
spoke of his meetings with Tolstoy, Tchechov and Gorki. Although all 
details were kept from him, he felt the dreadful Fate that had befallen his 
country. His alert mind sensed it despite the thick walls of the “Wiesenstein’. 
And as its very existence was threatened, his country’s Fate moved him 
deeply. 


When Johannes R. Becher visited him he felt better at once. He inquired 
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after everything, after Berlin, the theatres and his friends. He was at once 
prepared to share with his people the days of distress. He even planned to 
settle in Berlin in the following Spring. But his homeland held him 
irrevocably. 

Probably ten times he cancelled his decision, then again resolved to go, 
and again changed his mind. His vacillation was pathetic. The “Wiesen- 
stein’, that home of his which once he called the ‘tutelary guard of my soul’, 
had him spell-bound. More than forty years of his life had been spent within 
the walls of the “Wiesenstein’. With these walls were identified those forty 
years of grand creative activity; a life full of joy and full of suffering had 
been lived within these rooms, ‘world-contiguous and yet — time-less’. 
Now these rooms kept a firm hold on the old wizard Merlin. 

Whenever I visited Hauptmann at this stirring yet apparently motionless 
time, he would suddenly ask: “Well, are we going now?’ What answer was 
I to give? Usually he himself dropped the subject, saying: “We will wait and 
see what Fate decides.’ He no longer wanted to go, and neither was he to 
¢0; as we, the survivors, witnessing the affecting scene, were to experience. 
We had to carry him out of the house. 

He died on June 6th, 1946, after a short illness and with a long-cherished 
desire for death. On May 31st he had an attack of bronchitis, then pneu- 
monia set in; on June sth he had a temperature of 104. The next day his 
great heart ceased to beat at ten minutes past three in the afternoon. During 
the last two days he had not uttered a word. The course of his illness was 
similar to Goethe's final illness; and the number of days before the end came 
was the same. 

The funeral service was held on Whit-Monday in his large study on the 
ground floor of the “Wiesenstein’. According to his wishes, Hauptmann 
wore a Franciscan monk’s cow] with a white cord. In his singularly beautiful 
hands — the most beautiful hands I ever saw — he held a copy of the New 
Testament, a souvenir of his youthful days spent at Lederose. Under his 
head lay a copy of Der grosze Traum, the wonderful edition de luxe which 
Professor Kippenberg of the Insel-Verlag had had specially made for his 
eightieth birthday. 

A little pouch filled with Silesian earth rested on his heart. There was a 
much more serious and severe expression in the features of his noble face 
than during his life, just as though the seriousness of these stern times of ours 
was to he taken along into the next world. His half-open mouth had 
retained the impressive, soft, feminine sensitivity shown throughout his 
life. 

Behind the coffin stood the Florentine angel from the hall of the “Wiesen- 
stein’; around it the bright-green of the silver firs from the Park. 

All the ornamental flowers and foliage had likewise come from the Park. 
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Thus his bier was made beautiful by what he himself had planted with his 
own hands. Loneliness personified, Frau Margarete, dressed entirely in 
white, stood near the writing-desk. About sixty mourners were present, 
amongst them the friends of the family who happened to be still here, and 
some of the old loyal citizens of Agnetendorf. 

At the request of the Polish Government a Professor delivered an address 
in Polish; he showed deep knowledge of Hauptmann’s work, and he spoke 
words of praise and appreciation. After him I spoke on behalf of his friends. 
Then followed the recital of two poems: the magnificent last poem: “Schatten 
der Gewalt’ and the ‘Requiem’ of 1898 with the refrain “Ruhe, du lieber 
Schlifer’. Finally a colonel of the Red Army spoke. On behalf of the 
Russian people he expressed, in perfect German, their gratitude, and de- 
livered an address distinguished by its simplicity, honesty and reverence. He 
pointed out that millions of Russians had read Hauptmann’s books, seen his 
plays, experienced his influence, and that other millions in the future would 
do likewise. Later on the zinc coffin was soldered and remained in the study 
until July 18th, when it was transported to Hiddensee. Here it was interred 
at the end of the month. 

People may ask why I have brought together these random recollections. 
Because I think they will be of service towards a proper appreciation of 
Hauptmann’s work and influence. It is true Bernard Shaw has stated: ‘I did 
not know that there was a “‘case”’ against Gerhart Hauptmann; he lived his 
life, he completed his work, and no blame attaches to him.’ Yet despite 
Shaw’s magnanimous pronouncement there are, alas, still men of ill-will 
who lack sympathetic understanding, and — which often means the same 
thing — who go on sneering and reviling. These people have to be dealt 
with, if only for the sake of Truth. For Hauptmann himself has been 
removed beyond their reach; like a star shining from an infinite and timeless 
sky his work will outlast for ever all their obloquy and abuse. 


—_— 
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WERNER BERGENGRUEN — REALIST AND MYSTIC 
BY Eric PETERS 


LrKE his fellow-countryman Hermann Hesse, Werner Bergengruen now 
resides in Switzerland. Both writers have sought asylum in this hospitable 
and fortunate land which, though for years encircled by warring nations, 
managed to evade the conflagration which all but destroyed Germany, and 
rendered destitute a great part of Europe. Both were fundamentally opposed 
to Nazism and all it stood for; both took up their pens in defence of freedom, 
toleration and the humanistic doctrine, the liberal viewpoint. But there the 
similarity ends. 

The Swabian, Hesse, now over seventy and fifteen years the senior, 
retired to his mountain retreat in the Tessin valley as long ago as 1912. 
With but few interruptions, he has lived there ever since and has become a 
citizen of the land of his adoption. 

Viewing from across the frontier the recrudescence of German militarism 
between the wars, he wrote one or two admonitory articles and ‘open 
letters’ warning the Germans of the Gadarene stampede towards disaster 
that he saw impending. But his was the unheeded voice of a latter-day 
Cassandra; an oracle, what is more, who isolated as he was in his alpine 
aerie did not seem to matter very much, either to the Volk whom he had 
deserted, or to their new lords and masters. True, he was blacklisted by the 
Nazis, but they did not waste much time over the apostate — he was beyond 
the reach of the long arm of the Gestapo. 

Very different was the case of the younger man from the Baltic seaboard. 
Bergengruen, who had passed directly from the University into World 
War I, after undergoing all the rigours and disillusionments of its aftermath 
was just establishing himself as a writer of note, when he came under the 
shadow of the swastika. The now-familiar Nazi technique was employed: 
first a number of his books were banned, then he was forbidden to broadcast 
or give public lectures. In 1937 he was expelled from the Reichsschriftums- 
kammer, but was later allowed to pursue his profession by special dispensa- 
tion subject to immediate revocation and under constant surveillance. 

Although all manner of difficulties were put:in his way, and he was 
subjected to threats and indignities, Bergengruen not only went on writing, 
but produced books which were but thinly disguised attacks upon his 
oppressors. In the end life was made so uncomfortable for him that he 

1 Der Grosstyrann und das Gericht (1935) transposed the contemporary problem of Germany under the 


Nazis to the days of the Renaissance, thereby hoodwinking the censorship. Am Himmel wie auf Erden 
(1940) was subsequently banned at Goebbels’ behest. 
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quitted Berlin for Solln, near Munich. His house there was demolished in 
an air raid in 1942, whereupon he removed to Achenkirch, in the Tirol. 

Here it was that during the ensuing two years he composed those stirring 
verses which were to serve as symbols of hope and encouragement to a 
people in the throes of a disastrous and fanatical tyranny. Handwritten or 
duplicated, in the shape of individual sheets or sequences of poems stapled 
together, these surreptitious publications! were passed from hand to hand 
all over Germany and Austria, where they gave inspiration to all whom the 
Nazi doctrines had not already corrupted beyond redemption. The author 
himself recited them at secret meetings, at which the audiences frequently 
ran into several hundreds. Perhaps the best known of all these poems, and 
the most widely distributed during the latter years of the war, is An die 
Voelker der Erde: a solemn and oracular condemnation of the Hitler regime 
and its suppression of all that liberty-loving peoples care for, over a twelve- 
year? span of criminal misrule. 

These ‘resistance’ poems, which ultimately went to make up the verse 
cycle Dies Irae,* and some of which were reproduced in the anthology of 
‘opposition’ German verse, De Profundis,* are propaganda in the best sense 
of this much-abused word, in that they appealed to the better instincts of 
humanity at a time of unprecedented corruption, when common decency 
was in peril of being annihilated by the unholy alliance of barbarity and 
scientific ingenuity. 

What is remarkable is that verses which were the vehicle of exhortation 
and admonition should have maintained such a persistently high level 
achievement, both in craftsmanship and genuine poetical quality. Seldom 
do they descend to mere sermonizing or into pious sentiment, and then only 
in individual lines or at the most for the space of a single stanza. For the 
most part they are concise, clear-cut and telling; while occasionally, as in 
Salz und Asche, we find that the poet has pared away all extraneous matter, 
every unnecessary word, leaving us with the clear white kernel of his 
thought. Many have the same crystalline quality which is characteristic of 
his Novellen. 

Dies Irae, it must be remembered, is a poem cycle, not a mere collection 
of poems; all seventeen of them should be read in conjunction for their full 
impact to be felt. Here, as elsewhere in Bergengruen’s work, the poet's 
Christian ethic is unmistakable. He stresses that man must be guided by no 
other master than God, who speaks to him through his own conscience — 
‘Zugleich zwei Herren dienstbar sein’ is impossible, and every attempt to do 
so leads to disaster. He also returns continually to the idea of the timelessness 


1 Ernst Wiechert and Reinhold Schneider were others whose poems were thus circulated. 

2 The reiteration of the word zwoelfmal in the opening lines is highly effective and dramatic. 
$ Kurt Desch Verlag, Munich, 1946. Reviewed in G. L. and L., Vol. II, No. 1. 

* Reviewed in G.L. and L., Vol. I, No. 4. 
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of God’s kingdom, emphasizing the relative unimportance of success or 
failure in the temporal sphere: 


Wer aber ausharrt bis ans Ende, 
wird iiberwesentlich gekrént, 


and making us feel that it is only this Uberwesentliche which ultimately 
matters: 

Aber ihm und seinen Scharen 

ist die Zeit ein Fliigelschlag, 

ist ein Tag gleich tausend Jahren, 

tausend Jahre sind ein Tag. 


The relentless hammer-strokes of fate are suggested by his trick of ending 
a succession of single lines with full-stops (as in Fall nieder, Feuer). Such 
lines become indictments, in connection with which the poet seems to be 
serving as the mouthpiece for supranatural agencies. The strength of his 
poems, too, frequently lies in their powerful closing lines. For example: 


und langsam fallen des Asyles Pforten 
vor euren ausgereckten Handen zu. 


He glories in the richness and fulness of words: 


und in die berstenden Rotunden 
stiirzt brausend schon das neue Licht herein. 


Some of the poet’s most satisfying verse is contained in Die Rose von 
Jericho (1936). A quotation from Jakob Boehme on the title page acknow- 
ledges his debt to this seventeenth-century mystic, whose influence is evident 
also in Hauptmann’s Emmanuel Quint and Stehr’s Der Heiligenhof. This 
mysticism is particularly marked in such poems as Die Heimkehr, Mystische 
Auffahrt and Aufruf, where some of the images put one in mind of Blake. 
The simplicity and polished perfection of Mit einer Halskette, from the same 
volume, places it among the finest lyrics in the German language. It is 
instructive to compare it with the words of the Franciscan monk in Bergen- 
gruens own great novel Am Himmel wie auf Erden, while consecrating the 
marriage of the condemned Ellnhofen and his bride Juliane. The monk is 
here made to say: ‘gleichwie der Ring rund ist und unzertrennbar und 
ohne Anfang und ohne Ende, also auch der ewige, unanfingliche und 
endelose Gott alles umschliesst’. The basic idea is the same. 

The Lied der Kentauren is at once provocative and symbolic, while Der 
Erste Patrouillenritt exemplifies Bergengruen’s power of evocation and his 
command of onomatopoea: 


Aus der Stille sprang ein Schuss und rollte 
Bis ein zweiter, dritter ihn verschlang, 
Und das Feuer knatterte und grollte 
Augenblicks den ganzen Wald entlang. 
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His predilection for resonant, even exotic word sequences comes out in 
Einladung zum Traum, and his preoccupation with the evanescence of human, 
as compared with other forms of life, or with inanimate objects, is well 
illustrated in Drohung and Die Steinbliite. In the former he pictures houses 
struggling, like captive animals or moored vessels, to free themselves from 
man’s sovereignty; how by an infinitesimal increment day after day their 
bonds are loosened, their ties become weaker, until — in a fanciful image — 
they drift away in the small hours, like huge coffins, into limbo. Die Ewigen 
Walder, from the collection Die Verborgene Frucht (1938), has a parallel 
theme: that of the ultimate ‘revenge’ of the primeval forests on man who 
uses their timber for building and furnishing his homes. Die Steinbliite, 
lending rock and stone a symbolic meaning sings their durability. 

Bergengruen shares with Rilke a partiality for compounded words: in 
the last-named volume we come across fanciful expressions such as ‘Zikaden- 
durchgeigt’ and ‘Lacertengehusch’. In the lines ‘Seeriuberwind der 
Freiheit! Sturmvogelschwingen in Schlagen!’ from the poem Castiglione, 
and ‘Meeriiberdrohender Fels, umklagt von herdverstossenen Laren’ with 
which Santa Maria del Soccorso opens, the poet lends to his verses a majestic 
sweep which only on rare occasions oversteps the bounds of discretion and 
poctical good taste, into windy rhetoric. 


Bergengruen has made several excursions into the province of the Novelle, 
a typically German literary product, which can only be described as a ‘long 
short story’ or ‘short novel’; neither designation is entirely satisfactory, since 
it is an art form in its own right. Among the best of these are Drei Falken, 
Schatzgrabergeschichte and Hornunger Heimweh. A noticeable feature of all 
three is that none are set in the present day; a nostalgic atmosphere clings to 
each, and makes one feel that the writer’s sympathies lie with the past, be it 
the recent past, the romantic days of the Renaissance or of medieval chivalry, 
or legendary times. Yet another Novelle, Der Spanische Rosenstock, is indeed 
a romantic fairy-tale, symbolizing the timelessness and incorruptibility of 
true love; it is more subtly conceived, however, than the usual run of such 
stories. 

Drei Falken is an allegory in which the narrative flows, like a limpid 
stream through fascinating vistas, but with frequent unexpected twists and 
turns, to its appointed but by no means predictable destination. Here is an 
art that ow art, an approach to life which, unlike the esoteric subtleties 
of the expressionists and surrealists, lends it true perspective, brings it into 
universal focus so to speak. In the charming Schatzgrabergeschichte, likewise, 
Bergengruen puts his aesthetic sensibility at the service of veracity, while 
basing an ingenious plot on acute observation of human behaviour. Hor- 
nunger Heimweh is a somewhat unusual tale, lit up by a lightly sardonic 
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humour, which makes gentle fun of the foibles of the self-contained and 
self-sufficient cantonal State of the days, which seem to us now so leisurely 
and easy-going, before the two World Wars. This gentle mocking is, 
however, far removed from Hesse’s bitter inveighing against Biirgerlichkeit 
in Demian or Der Steppenwolf. 

A collection of short stories of medieval Italy, Sternenstand, takes us back 
to the romantic days of princelings, courtiers and beautiful ladies; of luxury 
and pomp contrasted with poverty and squalor, of violent passions aroused 
upon the instant, of intrigue, jealousy, love and revenge, of daggers lightly 
drawn and lives as lightly sacrificed. Just as they vary in length from a mere 
anecdote to a self-contained story, however, so they vary in quality. With 
the exception of Das | ‘ogelschalchen —a delightful tale centring round the 
brief glory of Cola di Rienzo — and Der Turmban, in-which an aged spinster 
recalls her renunciation of a great love, they do not show the writer at his 
best. In his desire to cut and polish the chosen gem, he leaves himself at 
times with a rather insignificant residue: the di amond too often turns out 
to be a brilliant.: 

His recent short novel, Pelageja, also disappoints. It tells of the adventures 
of a party of Russians who are shipwrecked off the coast of Alaska, and set 
off on an overland trek through unknown territory in the hope of reaching a 
port some hundreds of miles distant, where another ship is expected to call; 
of their brushes with the natives, who are — with one notable exception — 
hostile and treacherous, and of internal dissension. An atmosphere of 
mystery and impending revelation is fostered, which the denouement does 
not justify. The exotic Pelageja herself is never clearly delineated, and her 
conversion remains nebulous and inadequately accounted for. One is left 
with the impression that had the author omitted the psychological embellish- 
ments, this would have made a first-rate adventure story for adolescents 
particularly as he has adopted the device of putting the account into the 
mouth of a not very articulate survivor, recalling events a half-century later. 

Begun in 1931 and not completed until nine years later, Bergengruen's 
epic novel Am Himmel wie auf Erden is unquestionably his magnum opus, 
just as Das Glasperlenspiel is that of Hermann Hesse. Beyond the fact that 
both are monumental in proportions, and each was finished during the 
second World War, they have, however, little in common. 

Am Himmel wie auf Erden is a semi-historical reconstruction of life in and 
around the twin towns of Berlin and Koelln in the days of the Elector, 
Joachim, who is known to have been a determined opponent of Luther, and 
to have dabbled in astrology, which was widely practised in Central Europe 


' Superior to these is Bergengruen’s recent collection Die Sultansrose, to which the writer had access 
only after this article had gone to press. Among these stories, several of which have a mystical import, 
the one entitled Die Krone is particularly noteworthy. 
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during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Whereas the author looks at 
the world through German and Catholic eyes, he does so in no narrow or 
bigoted sense: the substance of this work, which is as nobly conceived and as 
faultlessly executed as a great symphony, is of universal application. Reach- 
ing back as it does consciously to the Bible and forward intuitively to the 
present, the lessons it has to teach are singularly apposite to our own fear- 
ridden and faith-lacking age. One of its pivotal themes is the idea of recur- 
rence, the conviction that events forecast by the Old Testament prophets 
repeat themselves in varying manifestations through the ages. As Doctor 
Carion, the story's humanist hero, is made to ponder: ‘Die von den Pro- 
pheten vorausgesagten Ereignisse k6nnten sich, so weit sie von mensch- 
licher Natur waren, nicht dergestalt erftillen, dass sie nun ein ftir allemal 
abgetan seien. Vielmehr miissten in ihnen urbildliche Geschehnisse erblickt 
werden, die sich fortgesetzt wiederholten.’ 

The words of Isaiah ‘Fear thou not’ serve as another Leitmotiv: the book is 
indeed a study — if we may use this somewhat forbidding term in connection 
with so colourful and stimulating a work — in progressive disintegration of 
human life individually and collectively through fear. This has as its natural 
corollary the need for man to put his trust in God; not with a helpless 
gesture of resignation or a Nietzschean amor fati, but with all the spiritual 
strength we can summon, for ‘die wirkliche Macht hat(te) etwas Unfass- 
liches, etwas Nichtzubenennendes an sich gerissen und tibt(e) sie, eine 
strenge und verhiillte Gottheit, aus der Finsternis her tyrannisch aus’. At 
the same time it is in the very nature of human beings to be vulnerable: we 
must go on voluntarily exposing ourselves to the unknown peril, if we are 
to preserve our faculty of aliveness. ‘Der Stein wird von keinem Winde 
bewegt, denn er ist tot. Das Lebende aber ist gefahrdet und schwach. Nur 
das Erstarrte ist sicher in sich selbst.’ In another place one of the characters 
says: ‘Das Kennzeichen des Lebendigen ist seine Bedrohtheit.’ 

Am Himmel wie auf Erden, then, though it deals with a specific turning- 
point in the history of Germany, should be regarded as an allegory, with the 
reader bearing in mind that it was set down at a time when its author must 
have foreseen ever more clearly as the story progressed the fresh catastrophe 
that was about to engulf his country. He had a premonition of what to us 
has since become apparent: that the events of 1939-45 were to constitute 
a turning-point of the utmost significance in the history not only of Germany, 
but of Western civilization. 

Bergengruen weds mysticism, astrology and the Christian faith, and since 
these are clearly the mainsprings of his own philosophy of life he has turned 
intuitively to the days when mankind gave much thought and attention to 
all three. In this sincere and thoughtful book each component of the trinity 
teceives due recognition, while each tends to merge imperceptibly into the 
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other. To quote Doctor Carion again: “Gott selber hatte seine Zeichen an 
den Himmel gesetzt, hatte den Menschen Augen gegeben, sie zu lesen, 
einen Verstand, um ihre Entzifferung sich zu miihen, und einen Drang, 
hierin wie in allen tibrigen Stiicken zur Vollkommenheit der Erkenntnis zu 
erlangen.’ 

He possesses also the historical perspective, and awareness of the continuity 
of existence together with a sense of life’s underlying and all-pervading 
mystery. The novel is built according to an architectural plan into an 
imposing edifice; each of the main supports is skilfully moulded into the 
aesthetic whole. Tension is steadily heightened right up to the awe-inspiring 
climax, while at the same time chapter after chapter is so devised that a twist 
towards the close stresses the futility of human machination in the face of 
what has been ordained by fate. Without incurring tedium, relevant details 
are scrupulously observed, as for example when the author describes the 
arrival on horseback of the young, impetuous Juliane to take leave of her 
betrothed: ‘im Giirtel steckte ihr, schon ein wenig verdriickt, ein bunter 
Strauss wohlriechender Wicken, den ihr die K6chin zum Abschied tiber- 
reicht hatte’. The words schon ein wenig verdriickt conjure up the whole 
encounter as no amount of sartorial detail could have done. 

There is true poetry in the description of the death-vision of the old leper 
woman, Worschula, half oracle, half witch, a matriarchal presence from the 
annals of Wend folklore. The apocalyptic events with which the book 
closes, together with the Elector’s conversion, are dramatic, sensational even. 
Yet they do not appear spurious, so adeptly have we been led to the climax, 
so cleverly has our ‘suspension of disbelief’ been fostered. 


The sane, balanced philosophy of life which Werner Bergengruen adum- 
brates in Am Himmel wie auf Erden, and the clear, dignified prose in which 
the story is written, is in marked contrast to the sensationalism of German 
fin de siécle writers such as Gerhart Hauptmann or Heinrich Mann; his sense of 
awe and reverence before the great cosmic mystery is diametrically opposed 
to the satanist megalomania ofa Przybyszewski. 

When we look for his literary and spiritual antecedents we are faced with 
departures from, rather than affinities with, any specific prototype or school, 
though he adheres in the main to the German classical tradition. His verse 
has neither the affectation and artificiality of the pre-1848 lyricists, nor the 
morbid introspection of the decadents; certainly not the stridency and vio- 
lence of the revolutionaries. He has perhaps something in common with the 
exponents of Naturalismus, though they, when they turned to political 
problems, were in the habit of postulating these in terms of social inequality 
and class warfare. Bergengruen's political consciousness, forged into a 
weapon as keen and serviceable as a rapier by the events of 1933-45, was 
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wielded by him to excellent purpose in a crusade to uphold the dignity of 
man. 

The ‘new naturalism’ of the second half of last century, furthermore, was 
hostile to Christianity; Bergengruen leads away from this trend towards neo- 
classicism, in company with Paul Ernst, Wilhelm von Scholz and Rudolf 
Alexander Schroeder. The Novellen probably owe something, in manner as 
in matter, to those of Paul Heyse, just as the method which has been called 
‘symbolization of history’ derives from Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Perhaps 
we can recognize too in Bergengruen’s balanced writings a reaction from the 
early Dehmel, with his sex-obsessed theories and nightmare visions, which 
found an echo in Hesse’s Demian and Steppenwolf. It is as if Bergengruen, 
having lived through the horrors of a hell-like reality, had no longer any 
need to exploit imagined horrors. His cathartic, unequivocal voice sounds 
a very different note from that of the subjective and neurotic poets, ‘touched’ 
— to borrow Mr. Bithell’s phrase — “by the enervating breath of the south’. 

It was Stefan George who said that poetry by the beginning of the present 
century had reached the stage of Sprachverzweiflung. Bergengruen, avoiding 
the extremes of the expressionists who attempted to extricate themselves 
from this predicament by taking unwarranted liberties with syntax or 
resorting to wilful obscurities and esoteric terminology, has nevertheless 
managed to imbue much of his poetry with life and vigour. He is less didactic 
than George, and lives in a less rarified atmosphere than did Rilke. They 
looked beyond Christianity to worlds of their own imagining: George’s 
peopled by supermen with the attributes of Greek gods, Rilke’s by un- 
biblical angels with divine insight. Bergengruen’s faith is simpler, and for 
that very reason, we believe, more durable and better able in times of 
stress to sustain. 

Whereas the Kaiser's war did not entirely interrupt literary development 
in Germany, it tended to intensify expressionism. The disrupting effect of its 
more destructive successor was, naturally, far more serious, splitting German 
writers first into two main groups: those who left their homeland between 
1933 and 1939, and those who remained. The latter group again split up 
into those who conformed to, and those who protested against, Nazi ideology. 
It is difficult, at this juncture, to foretell how and when these streams will 
reunite to form the main current of Germany’s future literary development. 
That Bergengruen’s writings will form an important channel linking the old 
and the new is not to be doubted. 

To revert, then, to the comparison between Bergengruen and Hesse with 
which we opened: the fundamental difference is seen to lie in their respective 
interpretations of life, their basic conceptions of man in relation to God and 
the universe. It is not merely a question of heredity coupled with early 
environment; it is the measure of the vital experience of a shattering reality 
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he shared with his fellow-men, which has left its indelible stamp upon the 
younger man. 

Where Hesse, in his self-imposed exile, after spending a lifetime in a vain 
search after a solution to life’s many dichotomies, would seem to have 
reached his three score years and ten still perplexed and unco-ordinated, 
Bergengruen has emerged from the crucible purged in mind and soul, clear 
as to the road he must follow. “Wer... die sieben Fegefeuer der Schuld, des 
Terrors, der Angst, der apokalyptischen Stiirme, des Todes, des Hungers und 
die Verlassenheit durchschritt’, writes Gunter Groll in his preface to De 
Profundis, “der geht zu Grunde oder er wird verwandelt’. Bergengruen did 
not go under, he was one of those who were transfigured. His has been ‘die 
Wandlung des Leidens in Weisheit’, and it has given him his unshakable 
faith in God, man and the universe. 








GEDICHTE VON WERNER BERGENGRUEN! 


WANDERBAUM 


Dass ich doch ein Baum geschaften wire! 
Also krallte ich 

Klammerwurzeln 

In nahrenden Heimatgrund. 

Und ich triebe sie, 

Gierdevoll, doch bedichtig, 

Dunklen Héhlungen 

Ewig frischender Feuchte zu. 


Nichts verrtickte, enthdbe mich 
Meinem Erde-Reich, 


Tausenden, tausend 
Wurmesgeschlechtern 

Gab ich in Gleichmut 
Obdach, Nahrung und Grab. 


Und zu jahrlich erneuter Nistung 
Schnellgefiederten, kurzen Vogelgeschlechtern 
Stiinde ich, uraltes Heimkehrziel, 
Vogelewigkeiten hindurch. 


Bitterfriichte 

Und scharfriechende Blatter 
Streute ich herbstlich umher, 
Rotauffammende. 


Nichts verriickte, enthobe mich 
Meinem Erde-Reich. 


Nun aber, dem Grund entnommen, 
Luftwurzeln, hungrige, 
Recke ich aus, 
Winden und Sternen zu. 
Durch die Ebnen der Menschen 
Trage ich, Wanderbaum, 
Meinen Geruch. 
from Die Verborgene Frucht 


1 Printed by kind permission of Herr Bergengruen and his publishers. 
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POEMS OF WERNER BERGENGRUEN 
TRANSLATED BY ERIC PETERS 
THE WANDERING TREE 


Were I but fashioned as a tree! 
Then should I claw 

With talon roots 

The rich flesh of the nourishing soil. 
I should thrust them 

With deliberate greed 

Towards dark reservoirs 

Of ever-reviving moisture. 


Nothing would dislodge, dethrone me 
From my earth-empire, 


To thousands upon thousands 
Of worm-generations 

I with equanimity should give 
Shelter, nourishment and grave. 


And for perennial nesting 

Of fast-fledged, brief bird-generations 
I should stand, a proven homing-place, 
Through bird-eternities. 


Bitter fruits 

And tangy leaves 
Autumnally I'd scatter, 
Fire-red-flaming. 


Nothing would dislodge, dethrone me 
From my earth-empire. 


But now, removed from the firm earth, 
Aerial roots 

I stretch out hungrily 

Toward the winds and the stars. 
Through peopled plains 

I bear, a wandering tree, 


My odour. 
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DIE VERBORGENE FRUCHT 


Lieb um Liebe haben wir verlangt. 
Eingewoben in den bunten Fries, 
Haben wir geatmet und gebangt, 
Nie Gestillte, und erfuhren dies: 


Lieb ist bittrer als Verbannungsbrot, 
Siisser als der gelbe Mittagsschein, 
Lieb ist bittrer als der siisse Tod, 
Siisser als der bittre Honigwein. 


Dunkler Muttergrund vor aller Zeit, 

Den kein Lot erreicht, kein Aug beglanzt, 
Da noch Bitternis und Siissigkeit 
Ungehalftet ruhn und ungegrenzt! 


Wenn wir je uns Mund an Mund erkannt, 
Hingeweht von ungeheurer Wucht, 
Reckten wir die ahnungslose Hand 

Nach der dunklen, ungeteilten Frucht. 


Was wir fassten, ach, wir hieltens nicht. 
Wars ein Schatten? Wars ein Widerglanz: 
Schmale Triimmer hoben wir ins Licht. 
Aber die verborgne Frucht ist ganz. 


from Die Verborgene Frucht 


SALZ UND ASCHE 


Salz und Asche wird uns nihren, 
Distel unsre Bettstatt sein. 

Unsre Wunden, unsre Schwiren 
hiillen morsche Fetzen ein. 

Trunk wird uns der Quell gewahren, 
denn kein Rebstock wird gedeihn. 
Aber von den Trugaltaren 
stiirtzte splitternd Stein um Stein! 
Die befleckten Atmosphiren 
durften sich vom Dunst befrein. 
Salz und Asche wird uns nihren. 
Salz und Asche, sie sind rein! 


from Dies Irae 
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THE HIDDEN FRUIT 


Love on love we craved so brave so dear, 
Woven in this gaily-coloured frieze, 

We were given breath and walked in fear, 
Pilgrims ever, learning truths like these: 


Love is bitterer than exile’s crust, 
Sweeter than the mellow noonday shine, 
Bitterer than death’s sweet poppy-dust, 
Sweeter than the bitter honeywine. 


In the dark and timeless motherbed, 
Out of soundings, lighted by no eye, 
There the bitter and the sweet are wed, 
Locked together in infinity! 


When love's flame by monstrous winds was fanned, 
When we clove mouth pressed to mouth yet mute, 
Stretched we forth an unsuspecting hand 


To the dark and undivided fruit. 


What we grasped eluded touch or sight. 
Did a shadow pass, a gloss refract? 
Fragments small we raised into the light. 
But the hidden fruit remains intact. 


SALT AND ASHES 


Salt and ashes shall sustain us, 

thistles be our bedding-ground. 

Sores and lacerations stain us, 
wounds in sodden tatters bound. 

We shall tap the wellspring’s moisture 
where no grapevine more has grown. 
But the altars of imposture 

split asunder stone by stone! 

Then may dust and dissolution 
dissipate and pass away. 

Salt and ashes, these our portion. 

Salt and ashes, clean are they! 
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MYSTISCHE AUFFAHRT 


Aus dunklem Schlaf, aus tiefem Schacht 
Wach auf! Dies ist die héchste Nacht. 


Es schwillt der Saft. Dir Schale bricht. 
Du trittst als Frucht ans Mittnachstlicht. 


Ein Fittich weht. Die Stube birst. 
Frei stehst du auf des Daches First. 


Von Norden str6mt ein weisser Schein. 
Du sollst der Uranfinger sein. 


Reck aus die Hand! Sie leuchtet blank. 
Tritt kiihnlich auf die Wolkenbank! 


Die Wolkenbank gerinnt zum Kahn. 
Stoss ab! Dein ist der Ozean. 


Es bliiht der Stein. Es keimt der Sand. 
Das Ruder griint in deiner Hand. 


Fahr aus! Du brauchst kein Weggeleit. 
Du hast die Unermesslichkeit. 


from Die Rose von Jericho 


TOTENSPRUCH AUF EINEN VOGEL 


O winziges Geschick! O Feder, die ich fand 

Salzweiss, doch blutbefleckt, im Parkweg auf dem Sand! 
Bleib, Wandrer, stehen. Nein, — geh weiter, doch gemach, 
Denk nur sekundenlang dem kleinen Vogel nach. 

O federleichter Tod! O furchtbares Gewicht, 

Die Schale dieser Welt belastend zum Gericht. 

Ein Grosses ist nicht gross, ein Kleines ist nicht klein. 

Es kann kein Erdenmass vor Gottes Antlitz sein. 

Ich hob die Feder auf, ihr Schaft war schlank gespitzt, 
Ich hab den Totenspruch mit ihm in Sand geritzt. 

In Sand, der vogelschnell von jedem Tritt zergeht, 

Den jeder Atemzug des stillsten Tags verweht. 

Gefiele Gott dem Herrn ein Ewiges auf Erden, 

So liess er diesen Sand gewiss zu Marmor werden. 

Er aber will, es sei vor ihm und uns ein Nu: 

Sand, Schrift und Marmorstein, der Vogel, ich und du. 


from Die Rose von Jericho 
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MYSTIC ASCENSION 


From darkest sleep, the pit of time 
Awake! This is the night sublime. 


The sap wells up. The husk is shed. 


Towards the midnight ray you tread. 


Wings beat the air. The walls recede. 
You stand upon the roof-tree freed. 


From northward floods a snow-white light. 
First of the first are you this night. 


Stretch forth your hand! It is aglow. 
Step boldly on the clouds below! 


To shape of ship the cloudbank pours. 


Cast off! The ocean is yours. 


Now blooms the stone. Green grows the sand. 
The rudder quickens in your hand. 


Set sail! You need no pilot, friend. 
All life is yours, world without end. 


EPIGRAPH FOR A DEAD BIRD 


O tiny fate! O feather which by chance I found, 
Salt-white, though flecked with blood, upon the tended ground. 
Halt, traveller. No, — onward softly, speak no word, 
One moment only think upon this little bird. 

O death so feather-light! O burden all too great 

On judgment day the scales against this world to weight. 
The biggest is not big, nor small the smallest thing. 

God recognizes not our earthly reckoning. 

I picked the feather up, and slender shaft in hand, 

I traced with its sharp point the epigraph in sand. 

In sand which, quick as bird, each footstep frets away, 
And every breath disperses on the calmest day. 

Did the Lord God intend that earthly things should last, 
He would transmute this sand to marble firm and fast. 
But he decrees that as a moment brief shall be: 

Sand, writing, marble monument, bird, you and me. 





THE WAY OUT OF THE WILDERNESS 


Some remarks on present day German literature provoked by 
Elisabeth Langgisser’s novel Das Unausléschliche Siegel 


BY GERT H. THEUNISSEN! 


BETWEEN the years 1933-45 there appeared in Germany many books 
written by German authors in that country which form a truly theological 
and philosophical consideration of the nature of the Occident shaped by 
Antiquity and Christianity. Their number and spiritual significance will 
surprise in no small measure anyone who takes the trouble — sine ira et 
studio — of compiling them. He will find a relatively strong community 
of writers who struggled honourably and with noteworthy success to defend 
and rescue for a better future the Western heritage when demonic force was 
unleashed and increased from year to year in violence and savagery. 

Although they could ill conceal their rage the rulers in Germany allowed 
these works to be printed in the end in order to preserve before the world 
the semblance of intellectual freedom. This was one reason; another was their 
presumptuous and equally absurd view that one day courage for further 
inner resistance would fail these detested intellectuals too when confronted 
with ‘total’ victory. For the rest, however, the stifling simplification of 
thought and feeling progressed in the mass of the people as rapidly as the 
sense for distinctions of the intellect was increasingly blunted in the. State and 
Party-bureaus for so-called ‘philosophic supervision’ (weltanschauliche 
Ueberwachung). The ‘terribles simplificateurs’ of Jacob Burckhardt’s 
prophecy had gradually gone so far in their intoxication with power that 
they could only see the world through the twilight of their own crimes. 
Hybris struck them with blindness. Thus, out of Neronic caprice they did 
not take very seriously the protagonists of intellectual freedom, to whom 
belonged in the first rank men like Theodor Haecker, Rudolf Alexander 
Schréder, Romano Guardini, Rudolf Kassner and women with the probity 
of Ricarda Huch. Only the echoes amongst the people caused them to pay 
menacing attention. 

Germany's losses in intellectual energies were rendered increasingly 
catastrophic by the emigration of many of her best men and women, by the 
murders in the concentration camps, and not least by the war. Yet it can in 
no way be denied that the numerous books of deep and intrepid intellectual 
criticism kept alive in uncounted people of all ages the yearning for a world 
of truth a freedom. The authors exposed themselves of course to all kinds 

1 Translated from the German by John Whaley. 
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of dangers, but with their diabolically calculating tolerance the rulers cut 
deep into their own gradually decaying flesh. 

But what was the position of poetry in Germany between 1933 and 1945? 
The poets, with the exception of a few who can be counted on one hand, 
were silent. It was apparent that the spirit felt itself capable of opposing for a 
long time the on-storming chaos and its increasing fury by bold and illumin- 
ating analysis, but it had scarcely strength enough to shape its material in 
artistic form (dichterische Gestaltung). Important theological, philosophic and 
historical interpretations determined the standpoint of humanity and held it 
fast before men’s eye, but the realities of an environment which grew more 
inhuman from month to month prevented that especial concentration of the 
mind which is necessary for a new world — the world of the poetic word — 
to take on shape. 

Of works which can really claim absolute artistic value there appeared at 
that time Ernst Jiinger’s Auf den Marmor-Klippen, Werner Bergengruen's 
novel Am Himmel wie auf Erden and Rudolf Alexander Schréder’s Ballade 
vom Wandersmann. No extraordinary mental effort was required of most 
readers to decipher the figures and events which Ernst Jiinger in Germany, 
the scene of the crime, portrays in the Marmor-Klippen. Its success meant 
danger to the life of the author — and indiscreet approval in public might 
well bring fateful suspicion upon the reader. The second brilliant exception 
to the comfortless and oppressive silence of the poets, Bergengruen's novel 
Am Himmel wie auf Erden, is masked like Ernst Jiinger’s book — this time by 
the form of the historical novel. But unfortunately this wonderful book 
with the menacing splendour ofits motto: “Be not afraid!’ scarcely penetrated 
to the consciousness of the public. Obviously when the book appeared in 
1940 the voice of apocalyptic warning was smothered by intoxication of 
victory. And only some few men heard and understood aright the Ballade 
vom Wandersmann which Rudolf Alexander Schréder, the great humanist, 
translator of Homer and fruitful leader in the revival of the Protestant 
hymn, gave to the anguished and betrayed German people. 

[t is not argued that only these three works were published during Hitler’s 
dictatorship. But they are assuredly perfections of artistic statement such as 
were scarcely equalled at that time when totalitarian functionalism had 
paralysed at the outset the spirit of the creative word, just as it later, but not 
in the same radical manner, paralysed the spirit of intellectual criticism. 

It was indeed a miserable result! Coming from the whole nation it is a 
paltry return even though permanent value must be ascribed to the works 
mentioned. But the slighter the return the greater the hope that after the 
capitulation an abundance of works would emerge from twelve years of 
spiritual eclipse into the light of the new day. This, however, did not happen. 
The desks of the poets — already a household word soon after the collapse — 
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were found to be empty. And today, nearly four years after the capitula- 
tion, when anything in hiding would by now have revealed itself, we may 
state that every totalitarian regime attacks like a blight the poetic growth first 
and most violently of all. But here too there is one exception: Das Unaus- 
léschliche Siegel (The Indelible Seal) is the title of a novel which the poetess 
Elisabeth Langgisser wrote under a dictatorship exerting its unspeakable 
pressure against the freedom of soul, mind and physical existence. 

This novel, which may be regarded together with Hermann Kasack’s 
recently published novel Die Stadt hinter dem Strom (Berlin, 1947, Peter 
Suhrkamp Verlag) as the most important event in contemporary German 
letters, is also one of the most interesting documents on the intellectual situ- 
ation in Germany. It was published in 1946 in Hamburg by Claassen & 
Goverts at a time when it was already considered necessary in Germany to 
reconcile oneself to the empty desks of the poets. It must be remembered 
that we speak here of a work of undoubted European stature and do not 
consider at all the innumerable novels, short stories and poems which have 
appeared, despite the paper shortage, and which for the most part remain 
more or less ineffectual under the spell of the fateful twelve years. From 
sorrowful experience came no redeeming insight. 

Only in a few works did the yearning for a way out of the wilderness take 
on living form. Beneath the immeasurable pressure of baseness there were 
only a few who not only did not collapse but still possessed the strength to 
overcome distress by creative insight even whilst they endured it. The poetess 
Elisabeth Langgisser, born in 1899 in a small town of Rheinhessen, wrested 
from the demons in an almost literal sense this powerful work, which con- 
fronts us in her novel Das Unausléschliche Siegel as a token of the future and 
as a creative reckoning with the past. 

Soon after the appearance of this novel the leading newspapers and 
magazines of Germany went into great detail about the meaning of the work. 
Together with very penetrating and apposite judgments were also some 
which might best be called a sort of short-circuit, and it is these which have 
proved particularly confusing. They reveal the lack of true intellectual and 
religious criteria. Thus it is obstinately maintained that this novel deals with 
the Catholic view of the world projected into poetry. And with that the 
book which had attracted so much attention was, so to speak, taped and 
labelled. With all too facile references to the novels of Georges Bernanos, 
Julian Green and Frangois Mauriac the literary background was sketched in 
around this precipitate judgment, and the author herself was placed in a false 
intellectual perspective. 

It must be admitted that the novel, which is sharply accentuated by the 
figure of a Jew, Herr Belfontaine, who is baptized in later life, can lead to 
the hasty conclusion that we have a more or less determined defence of the 
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Catholic point of view. This erroneous opinion is made the easier by the 
appearance in the book of priests and nuns; and the figures of Sister Teresa 
of the Child Jesus and Joseph Benedict Labre bear a leading, mystical part in 
the theme and have a contrapuntal function in the structure of the novel. 

Moreover, the following circumstance might too easily strengthen the 
opinion that this is a “work of faith’, such as those created under the spiritual 
leadership of a Paul Claudel by the poets of the literary Renouveau Catholi- 
que in France who were themselves inspired by Rimbaud and Baudelaire, 
Léon Bloy and Maritain. Herr Belfontaine, the main figure of the novel, the 
axis of a world alternately illuminated by good and evil constellations about 
which suffering and fallen Creation revolves, leaves his German home, a little 
town in Rheinhessen, shortly before the first World War and begins a 
second life in France. And it is Catholic France which after many long years 
guides the profligate Belfontaine to that baptism which has for so long 
already impressed its character on his sinful flesh, as an ‘indelible seal’, as a 
‘character indelebilis’. 

All this and many other features may have caused most critics to speak of a 
book of Catholic faith. A judgment which is dangerous for Germany today 
more than at any other time because this insufficient and false tag might lead 
us to overlook in this work the very necessary exposition of that fate which 
it treats so radically. 

In short, Das Unausléschliche Siegel is by no means an orthodox confession 
of faith. Such a work might incur the danger, especially in contemporary 
Germany, of being rejected by those who do not subscribe to the Catholic 
Church. Elisabeth Langgisser, who made her public debut many years ago 
with poems and a novel, has had to endure with her family many trials under 
Hitler’s tyranny. One of her children escaped death in the furnaces of 
Auschwitz only by the grace of Providence. We refer to these personal 
experiences only because the author was one of the very few artists who were 
able to counter the horror of the years 1933-45 with a personal creative 
world of her own, one which, in Das Unausléschliche Siegel, was actually 
realized in art — and because, last but not least, she knew how to transmute 
this very experience into the pure word of poetry. 

Although Creation and Grace are the theme of the novel it is not written 
in the shelter of a safe port, in the haven of faith. Rather does it remain a 
novel in the wilderness, which enraptures the senses by its flashes of chasmal 
beauty such as T. E. Lawrence saw and caught with diamond-pointed pen in 
his Seven Pillars of Wisdom. It makes no difference whether this wilderness 
lies in Arabia or Germany: it is the wilderness in the human heart. This 
desolation was called up by criminal powers in the Germany of 1933-45 and 
remains alive in everyone of us. We mentioned T. E. Lawrence. He has 
the ability to penetrate to the bottom layers of a man, and a gift for setting 
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afire the beauties of visible nature like flashes of lightning to illuminate the 








i 
nature of man. This peculiar gift emerges for the first time in modern } 
literature with Flaubert and is met again in Ernst Jiinger. It is also to be found ] 
in Elisabeth Langgiisser. And to call Das Unausléschliche Siegel a work of c 
faith is as little justified in the case of Elisabeth Langgisser as it would be in the ( 
case of the Seven Pillars of Wisdom or the Marmor-Klippen. Even the fact t 
that she is a Catholic should not be allowed to deceive us in this. f 

There is another reason also for mentioning the great names of Flaubert 4 
and T. E. Lawrence; the language of this novel about the indelible seal of f 
baptism has a compelling authority. The significance of thisin the Germany | ¢ 
of today will be seen at once if we consider the language in which most of } 
the young authors who received their formative impressions between 1933 | ¢. 
and 1945 now write their books. Everything that they have to say—and | |; 
they have experienced terrible things — does not advance beyond bare, O 
almost inarticulate, statement. The realities are not envisaged with sufficient b 
clarity. The jargon of the barracks is mixed with the style of an uncompre- p 
hended Hemingway. The language of the soldiers dependent upon Hitler's p 
favour has taken refuge in literature. Almost all of them suffer from logor- a 
thoea: a plunging flow of eloquence washes away the individual words, the B 
logoi, which ought to be the components of the work but refuse themselves | ¢ 
to the poets in the desolation which Hitler brought and which has not yet | 
gone from them. fi 

And in this wilderness, a sufferer with the suffering and the persecuted, tr 
Elisabeth Langgiisser expressed the yearning for order between Creator and | th 
Creation. To many of her enthusiastic readers it may sound almost blasphem- | sc 
ous to stress what must be said here: the Catholic structure of the novel is | ar 
only a pretext, it is a model for that which is so necessary for us Germans in | cc 
particular: reverence for the Invisible. It is called ‘grace’ here, but it could also | =m 
bear many other names binding on all, believers and unbelievers. Thus this | cc 
novel is the great European protestation in the German tongue against every se 
materialism in whatever form it may appear. Whether it is called racial | se 
doctrine or Marxism it is in each case a totalitarianism of might. Do we in! m 
Germany hasten to dismiss this radical work as ‘merely Catholic’ because we th 


are afraid? At all events the book has a burning political substratum, an 
element — still incomprehensible to most Germans — such as every work of | fo 


European rank possesses. th 
Salvation in the wilderness — is that not just the belief in the invisible as it} co 
is revealed in the material? wl] 
It is impossible to give the content of the book in one review. In fact, itis! oy 
constructed like an amphitheatre enclosing the time from 1914 to 1945. toy 


Silently its figures enter and leave the stage. A magic omnipresence is| Fo 
thereby effected. The present is under the spell of eternity. Herr Belfontaine} led 
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is driven aimlessly. After having left Germany before the first World War 
he finds shelter in France with the family of a postman and former money- 
lender. Outwardly he is a normal citizen, but within all is desolation and 
corruption. Although he is not divorced from his wife whom he has aban- 
doned in Germany, he marries a young girl, Suzette Bonmarché. She is 
the victim of an infernal mixture of love and hate borne towards her by her 
friend Hortense de Chamant. This extremely complex perversion of love 
and hatred has its roots in the passionate disappointment which Hortense 
feels for the loss of her friend Lucien Benoit who became a missionary priest 
through the influence of Sister Teresa. 

On a fearful day when the elements of nature are in furious storm Belfon- 
tain’s second wife is murdered by a mysterious man who has followed his 
life like a shadow. As Belfontaine discovers the murderer beside the bed 
of the dead woman he is suddenly seized by the power of grace. Many years 
before it had indeed been promised to him by baptism — promised as a 
possible freedom from sin and guilt. But only as an indeterminate potential 
pervading the vast expanse of this poetic novel, and nothing more. For the 
author refrains from presenting the manner in which grace works. And now 
Belfontaine is freed of all his demons; he becomes a ‘beggar, ' to whom was 
given the gift of redemption and the grace of resurrection’. 

But we do not learn how grace w orks. In a novel comprising more than 
five hundred pages the author uses barely one single page to recount the final 
transformation into a beggar filled w ith divine grace. At the moment when 
the way of true faith can be seen it deliberately breaks off and is restricted to a 
sober, factual account. The life of faith is intentionally excluded from the 
artist's treatment. The intention is emphasized by the italics in which the 
continuation of Belfontaine’s life is printed. Could the author herself show 
more clearly that she is only concerned with presenting that part of Creation 
common to believers and unbelievers alike: Within the reality of art she 
separates this world of Creation from the world of faith and grace. She 
separates in order to make more ardent the yearning for salvation beyond the 
material; she separates so that the yearning for salvation may shine through 
the things and beings of Creation and illuminate them from within. 

In this she has succeeded to such a degree as should mark a new beginning 
for creative writing in contemporary Germany. In her novel she has mastered 
the wilderness prevailing for twelve years in a great people that can find its 
courage again only with such difficulty. The novel reveals those things to 
which poets may be called in Germany if they have retained the strength to 
overcome all the misery caused by a dictatorship. And so we Germans, 
together with all those who bear them goodwill, are charged to be patient. 
For do we not all, even those of faith, stand ante portas: Only in this know- 
ledge can desolation be changed into salvation. However highly a work of 
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faith is to be esteemed if it is great and sincere a shadow of arrogance or com- 
placency may yet fall on it to its detriment. 

Elisabeth Langgiisser, for the reasons we have endeavoured to explain, has 
not fallen into this danger, however much her eye may at times be fascinated 
with beauty for its own sake. Here if anywhere are the excesses in the book. 
This must not be concealed in any way. For both the author and her readers 
Pascal’s remark is worth consideration: ‘La nature a des perfections pour 
montrer qu’elle est l'image de Dieu; et des défauts pour montrer, qu'elle n'est 
que l'image.’ These profound words reveal both the direction and the danger 
marks in this novel of many aspects. They might well serve as the motto. 
For at many points the burning light of a desire for restoration of order 
between God and Man threatens to give a glory to the picture for its own 
sake. It would be short-sighted to bring moral arguments to bear when 
more than morality is at stake. The question is: to be or not to be. Therein 
lies the greatness of this lonely work in Germany today. 
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GERMAN BOOK PRODUCTION 1946-48 
BY ERNST ALKER?! 


ALTHOUGH there has been a certain revival of bibliographical activity in 
Central Europe, it is still difficult to form a clear picture of German book 
production since 1946. For that reason the following report — which does 
no more than give typical examples of current publishing enterprise — may 
be of some interest. 

The Siidverlag in Constance (to begin with the French Zone) publishes, in 
addition to political and cultural pamphlets, a periodical entitled Vision 
which is, apart from the quality of the paper used, most handsomely pro- 
duced. In contrast to the Freiburg periodical Die Gegenwart, which is in 
many respects a continuation of the cultural side of the old Frankfurter 
Zeitung and which devotes itself primarily to contemporary issues, Vision is 
principally concerned with the spiritual heritage of the past. In Freiburg i. 
Br., in addition to the great publishing house of Herder, we have the Karl 
Alber Verlag, whose most interesting publication has been Alfred Doblin’s 
self-revealing work, Der Oberst und der Dichter, and the Novalis-Verlag, which 
has published among other things a volume of short stories by M. J. Kriick 
von Poturzyn, entitled Ich kann nicht mehr zweifeln and throwing light upon 
the intellectual atmosphere of the Nazi epoch. More forcible in tone, but 
still valuable from the documentary point of view, are the short stories of 
Felix Riemkasten, Solche und solche, which deal with the Third Reich and are 
published by Moritz Schauenburg in Lahr. (Schauenburg is also the pub- 
lisher of the periodical Das goldene Tor, edited by Alfred Déblin.) The firm 
of Hans Biihler Jr. in Baden-Baden has produced a series of works mainly 
small in extent by Reinhold Schneider, one of the most admired writers in 
Germany today; of these, the collection of sonnets entitled Apokalypse and 
the essay, Heimkehr des deutschen Geistes, are particularly noteworthy. In 
Karlsruhe, the Stahlberg-Verlag has published a valuable study, drawing 
largely on Rilke’s letters, by Else Buddenberg, entitled Kunst und Existenz 
im Spatwerk Rilkes. F. A. Kramer, a political publicist in the Catholic and 
Conservative interest, caused a stir as early as 1932 by his opposition to von 
Papen, then Imperial Chancellor; the Historisch-Politische Verlag in 
Koblenz has now published Kramer’s essay in historical stock-taking Vor den 
Ruinen Deutschlands, a work of far more than passing interest. 

To turn to the English Zone, Balduin Pick in Cologne is reprinting older 
works — his range extending from Erasmus of Rotterdam to Ernst Hardt, 
while in Dortmund, Karl Schwalvenberg is devoting himself to the moderns. 
These are represented by, among other things, Konrad Erdberg’s lengthy two- 

1 Translated from the German by C. P. Magill. 
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volume novel of contemporary life, Herrlichkeit, and by Walter Thomas’s 
Bis der Vorhang fiel, the memoirs of a man who, although cultural adviser to 
Schirach, the Gauleiter of Vienna, was in sympathy with the resistance move- 
ment in Austria. The Thomas Verlag in Kempen has given Wilhelm Schafer 
the opportunity of publishing a Rechenschaft — an interesting autobiography 
which does not, however, throw as much light upon the relation of this 
writer to the Third Reich as one could wish. In Hamburg, interest is chiefly 
centred upon the political field. The capitulation of the city, that is to say 
local history of the most up to date kind, is the theme of D. W. Méller’s 
Letztes Kapitel (Hoffmann & Campe). In Reise durch den letzten Akt (Verlag 
Christian Wegner) Isa Vermehren describes her experiences in German con- 
centration camps during the years 1944-45. The Wolfgang Kriiger Verlag 
has produced a revised version of Frank Thiess’s Das Reich der Damonen. 
This, described as a “Roman eines Jahrtausends’, is a picture of the Nazi state 
in pseudo-historical form which was eventually banned by Goebbels, but 
not until it had caused a literary sensation. Morawe & Scheffelt are the 
publishers of Richard Hermes'’s collection of anecdotes of the Swastika period, 
a revealing, cultural and historical document entitled Witz contra Nazi. It is 
obvious that in Hamburg there is much greater freedom of expression than 
is normal elsewhere; the clearest proof of this is the weekly, Die Zeit, which 
castigates indiscriminately former Party members and the bureaucracy of the 
present occupation authorities. The house of Claassen & Goverts, the pub- 
lishers of Horst Lange and Elisabeth Langgisser, offers a refuge to the practi- 
tioner of serious literature and the more ambitious essayist. The house of 
Christian Wolff has established itself in Flensburg and has published Paul 
Freiherr von Schoenaich’s Mein Finale, the secret diary, covering the years 
1933-45, of a man who, having been a general under Wilhelm II, became 
a radical pacifist. Among the other publications of this firm are In jenen 
Tagen by Helmut Kiutner and Ernst Schnabel (upon which was based a 
film which had a far from warm reception in Germany), Anna Schack’s 
Das Haus Nr. 131, a novel of life in a bombed city, and Pogge van Ranken’s 
Der Gotze einer Nacht, a tale made amusing by its unsparing satire. 

In the American Zone, names long established in the publishing world 
predominate. All the well-known firms — Cotta tl Piper (Munich), 
Habbel (Regensburg), Kohlhammer (Stuttgart) have received permission to 
resume business, the only exceptions being the Eher-Verlag and its associate, 
the A. Langen-G.Miiller concern. The Insel-Verlag, now established in 
Wiesbaden, has remained true to its great tradition under the most difficult 
circumstances and has maintained its high level of literary production; two 
volumes of verse by the gifted poets Rudolf Hagelstange and Karl Ludwig 
Skutsch bear witness to this. The Rowohlt-Verlag, now domiciled in Stutt- 


gart (and Hamburg), is as enterprising as ever and has solved the problem of 
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the crippling paper shortage by producing a series entitled ‘Ro-Ro-Ro’ 
(Rowohlt-Rotations-Romane), the result of the application to book pro- 
duction of the paper saving technique of newspaper printing. In this way, 
the Rowohlt-Verlag was able to provide the three Western Zones with an 
edition, numbering 100,000 copies, of Theodor Plivier’s Stalingrad, the most 
significant German prose work of recent times. The other publications of 
this firm are also, in the main, in the field of contemporary literature. The 
Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft in Stuttgart is the publisher of Erich 
Kordt’s widely read survey of the foreign policy of the Third Reich, Wahn 
und Wirklichkeit. (Kordt was a former official of the Foreign Office in Berlin 
who worked with the German opposition.) Finis Germaniae (Kurt Hasl- 
steiner, Stuttgart), by Henry Bernhard, is another attempt to forestall, by 
means of a survey of the past, the creation of a new myth calculated to 
transfigure the German catastrophe. (Bernhard was formerly an associate of 
Stresemann and is now an influential politician in Wiirttemberg-Baden.) 
Prophetien wider das Dritte Reich (Dr. Schnell & Dr. Steiner, Munich) is a 
collection of essays reprinted from the weekly, Der deutsche Weg, a periodical 
edited by Fritz Gerlich and Ingbert Naab and notable for its radical opposi- 
tion to Hitler. Josef Kdsel (Munich), the publisher of the periodical Hoch- 
land, one of the few journals at the service of the opposition since 1933, has 
brought out Theodor Haecker’s penetrating Tag- und Nachtbiicher 1939- 
1945. Among the most active publishing houses is the Zinnenverlag Kurt 
Desch in Munich which has produced, to mention only two representative 
works, Kasimir Edschmid’s great novel Das gute Recht, which has had a 
better reception abroad than in Germany and Luise Rinser’s documentary 
Gefangnistagebuch. In Frankfurt a. M., the home of the widely read Frank- 
furter Hefte, the Verlag Josef Knecht publishes the work of the dramatist 
Hermann Mostar, a gifted newcomer; his Entwicklung in zwei Phasen, 
Der Zimmerherr, rich in political satire, and his Putsch in Paris, a historical 
play on the subject of Napoleon but capable of much wider application, have 
already had great success on the stage. The Metopen-Verlag in Wiesbaden 
publishes a wide range of works, concentrating upon the cultural heritage of 
past ages, but its publications cover a wide range and include, for example, 
Rudolf Grau’s Gehdrt er ins Pantheon der Weltgeschichte?, a psychological 
critique of Adolf Hitler. In his Hintergriinde des deutschen Zusammenbruchs, 
Otto Ludwig Wolff has produced an historical and psychological analysis of 
the underlying causes of the German collapse, notable for its lack of the 
usual pseudo-profundity and wilful obscurity. (It is published by the Paul 
Patton Verlag, Aschaffenburg.) A work deserving particular attention is the 
Tagebuch eines Verzweifelten by Friedrich Reck-Malleczewen, a writer who 
was murdered in Dachau in the last months of the war. This diary contains 
the reflections of a man intolerant of all cant and gifted with that merci- 
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lessly clear vision which only hatred can impart; he combined, and the 
combination is rare enough, complete freedom from illusion and keen 
perception of an appalling reality with a profound and powerful historical 
sense. In Heidelberg, the liberal periodical Die Wandlung appears under the 
capable editorship of Dolf Sternberger — its Catholic counterpart is Das 
neue Abendland (Augsburg). The Verlag Lambert Schneider, which acquired 
an international reputation as the publisher of Das Diktat der Menschenver- 
nichtung by A. Mitscherlich and Fr. Mielke, also operates from Heidelberg. 

A Western and an Eastern sector are clearly apparent in the publishing 
activity of Berlin, and the bounds are not merely geographically determined. 
In the Western sector we have, among others the Verlag Lothar Blanvalet 
(publishers of Albrecht Haushofer’s now famous Moabiter Sonette); the 
Suhrkamp-Verlag, the successors as is well known of S. Fischer, and pub- 
lishers of German editions of Hesse’s Glasperlenspiel, Mann’s Lotte in Weimar, 
Hauptmann’s posthumously published tale, Mignon, and E. Penzoldt’s 
Zugdnge, which depicts life in a military hospital and is reminiscent of 
Carossa’s Rumdnisches Tagebuch; the Wedding Verlag which brought out 
Robert Kukowka’s surrealist tale Daémmerung and his anthology of lyric 
poetry Junges Berlin and is responsible in addition for the excellent Berliner 
Hefte, which ranks with Rudolf Pechel’s Deutsche Rundschau as one of the 
best German periodicals. 

Not only situated in the Russian sector but also serving primarily the 
Eastern Zone is the Aufbau-Verlag, which is now the most active of all 
German publishing houses, with more than a hundred publications, often in 
editions of great size, to its credit. Its choice of authors shows, up to the 
present at least, an astonishing catholicity — among them being J. R. Becher, 
H. Eulenberg, H. Fallada, Gerhart Hauptmann, B. Kellermann, Heinrich 
Mann, Th. Plivier, E. Reger, G. Weisenborn and Ernst Wiechert. The firm 
of J. H. W. Dietz Nachf., on the other hand, devotes itself exclusively to the 
cause of international Marxism; on that account Socialist classics are reprinted 
more frequently than contemporary works. The Allgemeine Deutsche 
Verlag and the Volk und Welt Verlag work along the same lines but in less 
radical fashion. 

Information concerning the Eastern Zone is otherwise scarce, and only 
brief references are possible. Eugen Diederichs in Jena was not permitted to 
resume activity, but among the firms which were are the Paul List Verlag 
in Leipzig, Gustav Kiepenheuer in Weimar and the Béhlau Verlag, also in 
Weimar, which announces the continuation of its great critical editions of the 
classics as well as of the year books and publications of the Dante and Shake- 
speare Societies. In Halle a. d. S. the M. Niemeyer Verlag, famous for its 
publications in the field of thought and literature, has recently suspended its 
activities, and its proprictor has migrated to the Western Zone. 
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AUSTRIAN LITERATURE: THEN AND NOW 
BY ALFRED WERNER 


Is there such a thing as Austrian literature, as the outgrowth of a separate 
cultural group, a literature as distinguished from the German as American 
is from English, or Brazilian from Portuguese literature? 

When, in 1938 Hitler perpetrated the Anschluss, he declared that the 
‘oesterreichische Mensch’ had existed only as a fiction held by Jews, 
Jesuits and Freemasons: there had never existed a genuine Austrian literature, 
a distinctive Austrian spirit, there were merely certain German writers who 
happened to live and work in the Ostmark. Yet the Prussian Pan-German 
from whom the Nazi movement had filched some of its intellectual armour, 
the historian Heinrich von Treitschke, had expressed an entirely different 
view: ‘Die Oesterreicher sind gar keine richtigen Deutschen! Denn was ist 
Oesterreich anders als ein Fremder?’ 

Ten years after the Anschluss, and four years after Austria’s liberation, 
no one would, in the light of past experiences, wish to question Austria's 
spiritual and cultural autonomy. Yet, surprisingly enough, a distinguished 
refugee scholar, Julius Bab, reviewing a History of Modern Drama, recently 
complained that the editors had made a distinction between the German 
and the Austrian drama by asking two different scholars to treat the subject 
in two independent chapters: 


Of course, one may say that authors like Schnitzler and Hofmannsthal, per- 
haps even Schoenherr, have a specific Austrian colour. But does this mean 
more than the clearly Low German colour of Barlach or the Rhenish- 
Palatinate colour of Zuckmayer? I always considered Richard Billinger an 
‘Upper Bavarian’ — now I learn that he is an “Upper Austrian’: Do those few 
miles which caused him to be born on the other side of the frontier change 
anything in his intellect or artistry: But now he is mentioned, not in the 
German, but in the Austrian chapter. The adherence to political frontiers — 
significant though they may be in other respects — becomes nonsensical, as 
far as a homogeneous development, determined by a common language, is 
concerned. For there are influences continuously streaming from Berlin to 
Vienna, from Graz to Hamburg and back. This artificial distinction between 
Austrian and German dramatists has merely, without any necessity, made 
work harder for the authors of the two chapters. 


If there existed no basic difference between the Austrian and the German 
spirit — why, then Hitler was right in Mein Kampf in demanding that ‘Ger- 
man-Austria must return to the great German mother-country’. Blood- 
mystic that he was, Hitler even went so far as to declare: “One blood demands 
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one Reich.’ Actually, this allegation, too, is based on flimsy grounds. Any 
serious anthropologist could have told him that Austria is populated by an 
indeterminable mixture of Celts, Mongols, Slavs, Jews, Italians, Gipsies 
and others, including a South German stratum that is far from dominant. 
The Pan-Germans’ assertion that Austria was little more than an appendage 
of Germany, politically and culturally, is no truer to facts. Protesting against 
the Anschluss, the North German, Thomas Mann, wisely asserted in This 
Peace: “Austria never belonged to Germany; you might even say that 
Germany belonged to Austria.’ When Vienna was already the centre of a 
large empire, Berlin was still a wretched half-Slav fishing village on the 
Spree. 

It is scarcely correct to talk of ‘German’ literature prior to the Thirty 
Years War. Originally, there was no Deutschland, but the Holy Roman 
Empire, a political entity composed of numerous, more or less independent 
states of different size and importance. One might, perhaps, talk of a “Holy 
Roman Empire literature’ (in German, Latin and in the languages of such 
smaller ethnic groups as lived within the Empire), but historians have, so 
far, wisely refrained from doing so. It is more legitimate to talk of a Saxon, 
Bavarian, Swabian, Austrian literature, etc., at least until the Peace of West- 
phalia made of the Empire but a hollow shell. The era to follow witnessed 
the emergence of three major political entities, and, at the same time, 
of three major cultural autonomies; for Switzerland’s independence was 
formally recognized; Frederick William, the Great Elector, laid the founda- 
tion of ‘Greater Prussia’; Austria, on the other hand, gradually lost much of 
its prestige until, in the Napoleonic era, the Emperor Francis II was forced 
to renounce the crown of the Holy Roman Empire. 

It was only after the Napoleonic era that Austrian literature definitely 
changed from ‘Stammesschrifttum’ into a full-fledged ‘National-literatur’, 
after the supra-nationalist idea of the Holy Roman Empire had ceased to 
function and political boundaries had assumed paramount importance. 
Nevertheless, Johann Willibald Nagl and Jakob Zeidler were right when, 
in their voluminous Deutschésterreichische Literaturgeschichte, they traced 
Austrian literature back to the remote era when the name ‘Ostarrichi’ first 
appeared in medieval documents. Walther von der Vogelweide, on his 
own confession, learned his art in Austria and, in retrospect looked back 
to Vienna with melancholy longing. It is perhaps legitimate to say that 
Austrian philosophy of life expressed itself for the first time in that minne- 
singer’s love of fine clothes, good wine and beautiful women, side by side 
with heartfelt piety and pessimistic forebodings of the world’s decline. 

One need not subscribe to Hegel’s pragmatic interpretation of history 
and still admit that nations have certain tasks, forced upon them, not by 
any metaphysical power, but by sober facts of nature. It is, perhaps, no 
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coincidence that Austria has produced more peace-lovers than advocates 
of war. Geographical, ethnic and economic factors have combined to force 
upon Austria a role which she can throw off only at the risk of losing, not 
only her identity, but even her very life and freedom. Being the heart of 
Europe, the bloodstreams of a score of nations have, at one time or another, 
passed through her arteries. It was Austria’s task to teach the world to respect 
the rights of racial and religious minorities; to block imperialistic invasions 
from the East and from the North; to uphold the creed of supra-nationalism 
in eras of aggressive chauvinism, and, through her stress upon cultural values, 
to demonstrate the superiority of spirit over matter. That is why, a century 
ago, the Czech historian Frantisek Palacky, was compelled to exclaim: ‘If 
Austria did not exist it would have to be invented.’ 

Austria’s outstanding poets, from Franz Grillparzer, Ferdinand Raimund and 
Adalbert Stifer, to Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Arthur Schnitzler, Stefan Zweig 
and Anton Wildgans were fully aware of the obligations imposed upon them 
by destiny. Generally speaking, a refined Epicureanism (in the original mean- 
ing of the term), coupled witha humble acceptance of fate has stamped many, 
if not most of the works written in Austria in the past century and a half. 
Austrian literature has been, as a whole, one of ‘Verginglichkeit’, a wise 
passiveness, an interest in the microcosm, while German literature has been 
one of eternal struggle, of “Ewigkeit’, a flight into the macrocosm. German 
literature achieved its height by catharsis, by spewing chaos to the surface, 
by grappling with inner disorder through an objectivation of it in art. But 
the eternal ‘Streben’ of Faust, the haughty withdrawal and Messianic return 
of Nietzsche’s Zarathustra are foreign to the Austrian. Similarly the ‘Bil- 
dungsroman’, the study of the triumph of the individual over.the forces of 
life, is meaningless to him as an art form. Austrian literature, on the other 
hand, excels in allegorical plays, and in profound psychological novelettes. 
If I had to select representative specimens of Austrian literature old and new, 
[ would choose Ferdinand Raimund’s folk play, Der Verschwender, and 
Hofmannsthal’s Das grosse Salzburger Welttheater, respectively. Raimund’s 
hero, Valentin, the ‘wastrel’, may, for a minute, disobey Death, but when 
the latter insists, the joiner humbly lays down his tools and goes the way of 
all flesh. The same mature wisdom, moulded by Catholicism, permeates 
the Welttheater: on the stage ‘the Master’ commands the World to produce a 
play, choosing the actors from among the unembodied spirits. King, 
Beauty, Wisdom, Rich man and Peasant are willing to play the parts assigned 
to them, but when the Beggar, glancing through the script, learns what a 
humble part he has to play, he rebels and wants to kill his fellow-players — 
and it takes all the power of persuasion of a great poet to convince him (and 
the audience) that he must not refuse, since he is just as dear to the Lord as 
his more fortunate colleagues. 
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I do not mean to imply that there were not other voices more rebellious, 
more radical. There were the explosive folk dramas of Ludwig Anzen- 
gruber and Karl Schoenherr; Arthur Schnitzler’s play, Professor Bernhardi, 
assailing anti-Semitism and clerical interference in the duties of a physician; 
the tragedy Armut by Anton Wildgans, this sigh from the oppressed ‘little 
man’; the stirring verse of the proletarian poet, Alfons Petzold, and other 
works not to be identified with the almost proverbial Austrian laissez-faire 
philosophy. There were even some fanatical prophets who thundered against 
the Austrian’s irritating lassitude and indolence, such as Karl Kraus who, in 
a red-covered magazine, Die Fackel, attacked the corruption of the press, 
the stupidity of the aristocracy, the lack of social responsibility among the 
upper middle classes. Then also the vanguardist architect and writer, Adolf 
Loos, in brutally frank essays exposed some of the less pleasant aspects of 
Austria’s cultural pattern, hidden under the cloak of “Gemiitlichkeit’. But 
there was no intransigence in the poems of the ‘Arbeiterdichter’, and none 
of the shrillness of Berlin’s satirists in the works of their Austrian colleagues. 

Such was the situation until the outbreak of World War I. It cannot be 
said that the first Austrian Republic really managed to preserve the country’s 
cultural traditions. Long before 1914 there were Austrian intellectuals who 
looked yearningly across the frontier into the Reich to the Hohenzollern 
emperor and his Iron Chancellor; among them was the young writer 
Hermann Bahr, who changed from a Pan-German into an Austrian patriot 
after Bismarck had refused to see him. When, after the disintegration 
of the Habsburg empire, Austria was reduced to an area of about 32,000 
square miles (a little larger than Eire) and a population of six and a half 
million people, many faint-hearted intellectuals thought that this was the 
end of Austria, that an Anschluss to Germany was inevitable. 

There were some Austrian writers who, chiefly for economic reasons, 
looked for greener pastures abroad. Besides, there were quite a few Quis- 
lings in the true sense of the term who, through their writings, helped to 
undermine Austrian independence. I do not wish to create the impression, 
however, that there were no writers left to oppose the persistent infiltration 
of Prussianism into the soul of Austria, to maintain the Austrian live-and- 
let-live philosophy; there were such men, but they were neither numerous 
no vociferous, and it was not until after Germany's defeat that their 
messages and warnings were heard by their countrymen. 

Probably the most outstanding of the Austrians to pay tribute to the 
heritage of his country and people was Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Austria, 
as he conceived it, stood for the avoidance of extremes, for the voluntary 
blending of many cultures, for the victory of the spiritual over the material, 
in short, for harmony: ‘Austria’, he remarked, ‘first became spirit in its 
music; and by this force it conquered the world.’ And while the renegade, 
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Hitler, sat with his fellow-desperadoes in the Munich Buergerbrau-Keller 
to plan the conquest, first of Germany, then of Austria, and eventually of 
the entire world, a more patriotic Austrian, Hermann Bahr, pointed to 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, Waldmiiller’s paintings, and Grillparzer’s 
noble wisdom, as he, Bahr, begged the youth of his country to have faith in 
their native country: ‘Austria is nowhere but in our longing and our self- 
reliance.’ There was Anton Wildgans who, in his epic, Kirbisch oder der 
Gendarm, das Gliick und die Schande, had availed himself of Homer’s metre to 
describe the Austrian of 1914-18, and who, in his Rede iiber Oesterreich, had 
given his compatriots a document of national self-assertion. Finally, there 
was Franz Werfel who, in dramas such as Juarez und Maximilian, and 
novels, e.g. Barbara oder die Froemmigkeit described Austrian characters, with 
all their virtues and foibles. Unfortunately, for one Austrian patriot there 
were three Austrian Quislings, infected by that tragic disease of self-hatred 
which, eventually, made the country fall an easy and, in some respects, 
willing victim of Hitler. Referring to that Austrian inferiority complex 
Hans von Hammerstein-Equord, an eminent writer and statesman who, 
because of his liberal and emphatically Austrian views, did not last long in 
Austrian politics, sadly declared in a lecture in 1935: “Askanumber of good 
average Austrians what Austria is and you would get various eloquent, for 
the most part even witty, answers, but .. . from none, I fear, the true radiance 
of a genuine faith.’ In the same lecture he gave the prophetic warning: 
‘Take Austria away from the Austrians, and they would all at once know 
what they have lost.’ 

Herr von Hammerstein was thrown into a concentration camp by the 
Nazi invaders; he lived to see the country’s liberation, but died some months 
later due to the effects of past ill-treatment. There were other irreparable 
losses as a result of the Anschluss of 1938. Several writers, Kurt Sonnenfeld 
and Egon Friedell amongst them, committed suicide. The young satirist, 
Jura Soyfer, perished in a concentration camp, while the Oscar Wilde 
translator, Felix Grafe, was executed when his ‘Underground’ activities were 
discovered. Many writers emigrated, not only Jews, like Beer-Hofmann 
and Salten, but quite a few ‘Aryans’ who, like the dramatist Franz Theodor 
Csokor, and the composer and essayist, Ernst Krenek, could not abide 
Fascism. Stefan Zweig and Franz Werfel were luckily abroad. Joseph Roth, 
Stefan Zweig and Robert Musil died in exile before the end of the Nazi 
regime, whereas Werfel, a refugee in California, was the victim of a heart 
attack not long after Austria's liberation. 

A surprisingly large number of Austrian writers collaborated with the 
enemy; they included even some ardent Catholics who had been pampered 
under the Dollfuss and Schuschnigg regime. The ‘conversion’ of Max Mell, 
author of superb Catholic miracle plays, is particularly deplorable. Indeed, 
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every imaginable miracle occurred in the Austria of 1938, except one: no 
‘national genius’, hitherto hampered by ‘Jews, Jesuits and Freemasons’, 
achieved fame in any field of culture. Two middle-aged literati became the 
Fiihrers of the literature of what was now called, officially, “Ostmark’ instead 
of ‘Austria’. One was Josef Weinheber, creator of some classically turned 
odes and popular Viennese ballads; the other, a Nazi Croat, Mirku Jelusich, 
who, in historical novels imbued with an ‘heroic national philosophy’, 
turned Caesar and Cromwell into forerunners of Mussolini and Hitler. In 
recognition of services rendered to the Fatherland, Jelusich was made 
director of the famous Burgtheater. In 1945 Weinheber committed suicide, 
whereas Jelusich was acquitted after a lengthy trial, chiefly on the strength 
of the testimony given in his favour by the novelist Leo Perutz. 

Fortunately, Austria had a number of writers who refused to compromise 
with Hitlerism and who are now helping to remodel and recast the country. 
They include Viktor Matejka, a left-wing Catholic, who spent years in 
concentration camps, and whose frontal attacks on reactionary trends are 
published in the progressive magazine, Osterreichisches Tagebuch; Hofrat 
Edwin Rollett, an authority on Karl Kraus, who is now president of the 
Verband demokratischer Schriftsteller und Journalisten Osterreichs, and 
vice-president of the Austrian section of the PEN Club; the Goethe scholar, 
Sektionschef Edwin Zellwecker; the novelist and critic Oskar Maurus 
Fontana; the art historian, I. W. Rochowanski, editor of Die schoenen 
Kiinste; the poet and art critic Erhard Buschbeck and others. Some of 
the writers who had emigrated to the United States or England after the 
Anschluss have returned to a famished and confused Austria; perhaps the 
best-known in this category is Ernst Lothar whose novel, The Angel with the 
Trumpet, sought to emulate Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga. Others continue to 
stay abroad, but have begun to publish their works that had been banned 
during the Nazi era in Austrian journals and anthologies: they include the 
lyric poets Felix Braun, Theodor Kramer, Berthold Viertel and Ernst 
Waldinger; the dramatist Ferdinand Bruckner, and the novelists Hermann 
Broch and Robert Neumann. 

There are, at present, four men among the writers most active in the 
New Austria, namely, Alexander Sacher-Masoch, Franz Theodor Csokor, 
Alexander Lernet-Holenia and Rudolf Brunngraber. An ‘Aryan’ who 
refused to live in Hitler’s Reich, Sacher-Masoch went to Belgrade where 
he wrote, among other things, a cycle of moving sonnets, Zeit der Damonen, 
grappling with the problems of the era in the style of the early Rilke. In an 
autobiographical novel, Die Parade, he tells the story of an officer’s son in 
Imperial Austria whose security is threatened by new, wild forces, and in a 
drama, Das unsichtbare Volk, written in collaboration with Piero Rismondo, 
he has dealt with themes known abroad through the Swiss film, The Last 
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Chance. Sacher-Masoch is secretary general of the Austrian section of 
the PEN. 

Franz Theodor Csokor has nearly thirty dramas and several volumes of 
poetry to his credit, everything written in the emotionally stirring style of 
the expressionist school; moreover, he translated works of Polish and Russian 
authors into German. In 1933, as an Austrian delegate to an international 
gathering of the PEN Club, he joined the anti-Nazi German, Ernst Toller, in 
protest against the suppression of intellectual freedom in the Third Reich, 
whereupon his works were banned in Nazi Germany. In the beginning of 
1938 Csokor had gone to Poland to receive from the Polish Academy of 
Literature an award for his German version of Zygmunt Krasinski’s classic, 
Undivine Comedy. His powerful description of his panicky flight in the fall 
of 1939, from besieged Warsaw to the Rumanian border (A Civilian in 
the Polish War, London, 1940) is a fervent plea for humanity; the sequel, 
Als Zivilist im Balkankrieg (Vienna, 1947), describing the author’s hegira 
from Romania through Tito’s Yugoslavia to Italy has not yet been trans- 
lated into English. Csokor, now back in his own country, recently explained 
to his compatriots what, in his opinion, it meant to be an Austrian, namely, 
‘not to be a bridgehead, but rather a bridge to everyone’. 

Alexander Lernet-Holenia, author of many volumes of poetry of several 
novels and comedies, is known to the English-speaking world through his 
strongly pacifist novel, Glory Is Departed, in which an ex-cavalry officer 
relates the annihilation of his regiment in the Balkans during the tragic 
last weeks of World War I. The writer’s friends abroad who had taken him 
to be an uncompromising anti-Fascist were put to confusion and embarrass- 
ment to learn, recently, that Lernet-Holenia had slipped once or twice, by 
writing scenarios for Nazi propaganda films. 

There is, finally, Rudolf Brunngraber who, unlike the aforementioned 
writers, is of proletarian origin; he was a lecturer for the Social Democratic 
Party before its dissolution in 1934, and now heads the Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
sozialistischer Journalisten und Schriftsteller. Of his seven or eight powerful 
works of fiction only two are, so far, available in English: Carl and the z2oth 
Century, the story of a Viennese proletarian’s desperate struggle for existence, 
and Radium, dealing with the effect of the Curies’ discovery on the world 
at large. Recently he published a profound study on the psychology of the 
Third Reich, Wie es kam, which was followed by another treatise, Was zu 
kommen hat, a tract directed against Nietzscheism, and demonstrating also 
that ours would be a Golden Age, if, in this era of technical perfection, the 
world were ruled, not by capitalism, but by socialism. 

But, as the saying goes: ‘Eine Schwalbe macht noch keinen Sommer’, 
and even the combined efforts of such excellent men as Sacher-Masoch, 
Csokor, and Brunngraber would not produce works equivalent to those of, 
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say, Louis Aragon or Ignazio Silone, works able to help men find a way out 
of the intellectual post-war crisis. Moreover, there exist, in general, two 
reasons for concern, as far as New Austria’s literature is concerned: 

1. Nazi authors and collaborators are now active and successful again, as 
though nothing had happened. According to Osterreichisches Tagebuch of 
March 12th, 1948 it was discovered that only 27 out of 105 Austrian pub- 
lishers of belles-lettres refused to issue works by Nazis and near-Nazis. 
Josef Nadler, for instance, who, in the fourth volume of his Literaturgeschichte 
der deutschen Stémme und Landschaften, and in subsequent writings indulged 
in Nazi ideology, has succeeded in finding a publisher for his new Literatur- 
geschichte Osterreichs. 

2. Some writers of 1948 forget that both the ‘gemiitlich’ Austria of 
Grillparzer and that of Hofmannsthal no longer exist even if some of the 
gorgeous baroque palaces have escaped unscathed from the bombardments; 
and not even the Nazis managed to deforest all of the Wienerwald. Just as 
Austrian writers have to disassociate themselves from the German stream of 
thought which had dominated their country for so many years, they should 
now abandon one of the most fatal traits of the Austrian character: the ten- 
dency to look the other way whenever unpleasant facts have to be faced. 
Indeed, some fearless critics have been complaining in the past two or three 
years that Austrian writers were escapists who produce little but sentimental 
love stories, or gaudy historical novels, frequently perpetuating certain 
romantic notions about Vienna and Austria that are definitely out of place in 
post-war Europe. These critics accuse Austrian publishers of being pussy- 
footers who discourage frank political discussions. The publishers, on the 
other hand, who turn down political stuff and, instead, accept manuscripts 
dealing with non-controversial subjects, defend themselves by explaining that 
the public is tired of politics and of problems, and that readers, impoverished, 
famished and frustrated as they are, wish for nothing but good, light entertain- 
ment. But if the publishers were correct, if the Austrians preferred to read 
only of Schubert’s love affairs or Crown Prince Rudolph’s dissipations, it 
would be difficult to explain how a serious book like Zeit ohne Gnade, the 
profoundly stirring account of the newspaper editor Rudolf Kalmar’s ninety 
months in concentration camps was the talk of the town. 

Whither, Austrian literature? Central Europe’s pivotal state, Austria, is, 
at present, a cauldron of conflicting tendencies and trends, but it is also 
a laboratory of the future, and the peace of Europe, and perhaps that 
of the world, will depend to no small measure on whether or not Austria 
succeeds in eradicating completely any Anschluss ideas, and other pernicious 
tendencies. Likewise, Austrian literature will have a Golden Age again, as it 
experienced twice or three times before, only if Austrian writers are able 
to grapple successfully with the following tasks: 
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The final liquidation of whatever Teutonic spirit, and pan-Germanism in 
particular, has entered the country’s intellectual life; the revival of true spiritual 
Austrian values, not to be mistaken for the pseudo-values dished out by the 
novels written for Hollywood; the opening of Austrian hearts and minds 
to the healthy influences of other cultures: and finally the attainment of a 
more realistic outlook upon life. 








SOME REFLECTIONS ON ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
BY K.W. MAURER 


ARTHUR SCHNITZLER died in the autumn of 1932 — a few months before his 
seventieth birthday and immediately after a walk in his beloved Vienna — 
the city of his birth. The evening before, he had gone as usual to the theatre. 

The suicide of his daughter some years previously had been a heavy blow, 
and thereafter Schnitzler withdrew even more shyly and wearily from the 
world than he had yet done. This resignation had now become second 
nature, and his own words spoken in youth could truly be applied to his old 
age: ‘Even if a train of bacchantes accompanies us we all go the downward 
way alone.’ 

The loneliness of human beings in a crowd, the alienation between nearest 
and dearest, the ever-present nostalgia — these are the things Schnitzler’s art 
drew on from the beginning. Nostalgia was and remained his element. 
It was so right from the first, when, at the dawning of a new generation and 
as Gerhart Hauptmann’s contemporary, he seemed to represent in person 
what was called “Viennese gaicty’. Even then, of course, he was nothing if 
not a pupil of the French masters of prose and as such miles away from the 
prophets of formless ‘Naturalism’. But in his rejection of all middle-class 
prejudices, in his ethical and moral tolerance he did in fact resemble the 
Naturalists. 

His first work was born of the spirit of nostalgia — Anatol, whose frivolous, 
melancholy hero has so often been laughed at in the theatre. This Anatol 
is simple and blasé at once, social butterfly and weakling, ironical and butt of 


irony, suffering ignominious rout at the hands of woman. Asa South German : 
and more particularly as a Viennese, Schnitzler — unstable, utterly sceptical, | 


world-weary and disabused of all civilization and so-called progress — sees 
everything getting older, more and more questionable, more and more 
precarious. Things themselves are no longer so important, only playing with 
things, playing with doubts, feelings, moods. ‘Is greatness really great? 
This question of Ibsen’s echoes out of all Schnitzler’s musings and its denial 


does not cost him a moment’s hesitation. Bernard Shaw's teachings, his| 


ideas, ironies and mockeries flit with their intellectual nimbleness through 
every page of his work. Hugo von Hofmannsthal was the last but one 
Viennese poet of doubt and weary scepticism, dissolving all certainties in 
dream, frivolity and nacreous shimmer. Schnitzler is the last to capture this 
delicate, sad, delightful Viennese mood, this slightly cock-eyed, secret 
sensitivity of the Austrian soul wearing itself out in aches and agonizing 
episodes. 
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From Schnitzler’s copious writings several quite famous titles stand out: 
Anatol in 1893; the most human and engrossing of his plays — Liebelei — in 
1895; Paracelsus in 1897; Der Schleier der Beatrice in 1899; Leutnant Gustl in 
1901; Der Einsame Weg, 1903; Zwischenspiel, 1905; Der Weg ins Freie, 1908; 
Professor Berhhardi, 1912 and, in 1924, Fraulein Else. 

Reading these works today we soon realize that Schnitzler is rooted in the 
period before the first World War. With this period his world collapsed. 
But once the distance is sufficiently great — and that is now the case — it 
proves that an entire epoch took on form in Schnitzler’s work. He did for 
Vienna from about the turn of the century up to the first World War what a 
number of Frenchmen had done for Paris, and what Fontane had done for 
the Berlin of the ‘eighties and ‘nineties. This is not to say that Schnitzler 
consciously and deliberately set out to give a comprehensive picture of his 
time, like certain of the great French and English writers. On the contrary, 
it was as it were involuntarily and yet out of inner compulsion that the trend 
of the artist’s nature, his idiosyncrasy and the fate of the age coincided. The 
nucleus of both was the knowledge of the end — a knowledge that pierced 
Schnitzler bitterly, unremittingly, nostalgically, even savagely. Strictly 
speaking, a knowledge of this kind is seldom overt. Mostly we have only 
covert attempts to hide it. In Schnitzler’s day it was the custom to drape the 
inner void and bankruptcy with sumptuous, borrowed costumes. This habit 
had almost become a kind of style. Schnitzler stripped off the trappings at 
the outset, tore off the masks and wiped the rouge off people’s cheeks. 
What was left was in truth not much: a little instinct and a good deal of fear 
—avowed or otherwise —a little bit of love or rather flirtation, that is, 
playing with love, a wisecrack or two followed by devastating vapidity and 
emptiness. 

We have to think here of Leutnant Gustl, a story in monologue. Every- 
thing depends on the Lieutenant’s uniform. But the uniform collapses for 
lack of stuffing, the stuck-on notion of honour peels off and in the end 
nothing is left but amiable habit. This was not just written for a joke; it lit 
up a type and a whole social stratum. It touched the age. 

Quite without pathos, as it were parenthetically and above all in a 
thoroughly Austrian manner Schnitzler accomplished something that 
Schuster Voigt had brought off in Berlin with daring and sudden bluff: he 
exposed the pompous emptiness of a purely external form in the general 
laughter. The uniforms, the glamour, the elegance, the studied daring, the 
capricious wit of Schnitzler’s characters, their coquettish grace, the frisking, 
flashing charm of his dialogue, the accomplished ease of his language, the 
gaiety, the colourful pictures and the whole brilliant atmosphere — to the 
perpetual accompaniment, it seems, of the waltz —in fine, everything that 
at once suggests itself when we think of Schnitzler, all this examined closely 
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is only so much fagade, a glittering, unquiet surface. Underneath there 
lurks the piercing knowledge of the fugacity of even the fairest hour. 
Wherever this fugitive quality hovers round us in Schnitzler we somehow 
feel the hand of death; and this paralyzing apparition turns the merry players 
in the foreground into marionettes, helplessly dangling and twitching. They 
dangle and doubt and despair because they have nothing to oppose to their 
fear, their dubitations, their frivolities, their flirtations, their surface charm 
and utter illusion. They lack stuffing, backbone, grit. “Why do you always 
talk of dying?’ Herr von Sala asks in Der Einsame Weg. To which he 
replies: ‘Is there anything else a decent man can think of in any good hour, 
in his heart of hearts?’ 

Schnitzler’s artistic road — for we cannot really speak of an artistic develop- 
ment — can be marked out most easily and truthfully with the help of a few 
of his works. Once more we must return to his first work, Anatol. It is an 
account of seven love-affairs. The women change, but the young man 
Anatol remains the same. Anatol had once believed that he would become 
one of the great men of the spirit: ‘I know today that I am not among the 
great — and what is so sad is that I have been among them.’ From now on 
life for him is only a dirty and ridiculous wayside stop. The only pleasant 
thing is women. But Anatol is not the man to stride through love or 
experience from strength to strength. Moods, impressions — these are the 
important things. Whether ‘she’ is an actress, a married woman or a sweet 
little girl from the suburbs of Vienna, is all one to him. His sole concern is 
that his mood shall not be spoilt. Indeed his entire activity consists and 
culminates in his not letting this mood be violated or taken from him, for it 
is the one remaining impulse and purpose of his life. Simple, natural, happy 
action is impossible for him. In everything he does he looks at himself. 
His life is lived as in a hall of mirrors. From this continual watching 
of his own ego and the brooding on what is to come, he sees in the 
distance the only thing that is certain and unavoidable — the end. So it is 
that he is equally jealous of present, past and future. Schleiermacher’s bitter 
dictum: ‘Eifersucht ist eine Leidenschaft, die mit Eifer sucht, was Leiden 
schafft’, fits Anatol to a T. Often enough of course he is only jealous from 
mere vanity and conceit. In the end he leaves all his women, and this, apart 
from a touch of melancholy, really means fearfully little to him. Self-pity, 
self-regard, self-conceit, above all selfcontempt —suth are the passive 
psychological states of this form and way of life. 

The ironic, playful, sometimes satirical residue in Anatol is condensed in 
the next work Liebelei, to an extremely bitter experience. The light-weight, 
graceful comedy of Anatol becomes a thorough-going tragedy. Anatol’s 
superficiality and hollowness vanish in face of deeper problems and an 
emotional world in which a few at least of the protagonists are genuine. 
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Christine is the daughter of a respectable, upright violinist. All innocence 
and inexperience she conceives a profound attachment to the lighthearted 
student Fritz, who takes the whole thing as ‘Liebelei’, a ‘flirtation’ and 
pleasant distraction. Only two days after Fritz had visited Christine and, 
during this visit, fortified the belief that he too loved Christine as truly and 
faithfully as she him, she learns of the — to her — utterly improbable and 
impossible fact that Fritz has fallen in a duel on account of a married woman. 
Christine, to whom he had not left even a line of farewell, puts an end to her 
life in the cruel knowledge that she meant nothing more to him than a 
flirtation. 

One passage in the drama lights up the entire situation. “I love you,’ she 
says. And he answers: “Well, I love you — too.’ That is the whole tragedy; 
in this ‘too’ it is already perfectly clear that he has no inkling of what he 
means to her. She is simply unable to grasp how it is that he could go away 
from her and die like that for another woman — and this without under- 
standing what a store of love and devotion he was leaving behind him, not 
giving it a single thought. Maybe it happened because he did not take the 
necessary pains, maybe because he knew absolutely nothing of her, knew her 
as little as he knew himself and how he would throw away his life. All this 
gives rise to a sensitive and moving drama. Christine radiates such wonderful 
simplicity that she seems to strip off her individual value and become the 
supreme prototype of a girl. Affecting indeed are Christine’s tormented 
words of shame, bitterness, passion, words coming from the misery and 
truth of the human heart. The fatal little word ‘too’ again makes its appear- 
ance. “He spoke of me too at the end,’ she is told. ‘Of me too. And of whom 
else: Of how many other people, of how many other things that meant 
just as much to him as I? He spoke of me too. I was nothing to him but a 
plaything. And I, I worshipped him. Didn’t he know that? Didn’t he 
notice at all that he was my joy? He could go away from me with a smile, 
out of this room, and let himself be shot down for another woman. Father, 
father, can you understand that?’ Words of such power, of such an inspira- 
tion of grief and love as found by this childishly simple creature are none too 
frequent in literature and even in Schnitzler. In later works he sometimes 
flies higher intellectually, is now and then more thoughtful but never more 
human. 

Even in its small subsidiary features the drama is simple, genuine, with no 
falsification. One thinks of Christine’s chaste and clean little room with the 
bust of Schubert on the tiled stove and, next to it in the corner, on a narrow 
shelf, an encyclopaedia that only goes as far as the letter G. This is the real 
Viennese atmosphere! Lastly the kindly old violinist, Christine’s father, 
combining understanding and insight. A good, hard-won wisdom per- 
meates his whole being. His words have nothing of the theatre about them, 
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nor anything of the pathos of deceived and disappointed fathers; they are 
words of simple goodness and truth. 

Three themes are struck in the play which now become dominant for 
Schnitzler: the great and unforgivable sin is the sin of murdering love in a 
human being (one thinks of Ibsen’s Borkmann). When he is dealing with 
this or a similar theme Schnitzler is in his element. The next theme is how 
no human being can get close to another, the distances that divide even the 
nearest, how nobody really knows anything of anybody else. It is the pre- 
cariousness of all human relationships and how people who know absolutely 
nothing of one another yet become one another’s fatality. And finally the 
third theme: death the sudden destroyer and executioner, who drags human 
frailty and ineptitude into the limelight and at whose pitiless approach the 
urgencies and velleities, the truths and falsehoods of life suddenly show a 
quite different face. This sort of death has a peculiar significance in Schnitz- 
ler’s work: mostly he comes all unexpected even if not unforeshadowed, he 
executes and destroys, often senselessly, but j just as often his blow is charged 
with the full meaning of some inev ritable expiation. 


Of the stories we shall only pick out one which displays his narrative art 
at its highest and illustrates how this master of prose arranges his themes with 
the greatest economy of presentation: Die Toten schweigen (Dead Men tell 
no Tales). 

The young man Franz is waiting for his beloved — the wife of another 
man —in a night of pouring rain. They have arranged to meet near the 
Praterstern. Franz has hired a cab, and the cab-driver is keeping up his 
strength in a little pub as Franz waits far beyond zero-hour. She comes 
at last, but, apprehensive as always, Emma is quaking with fear of being 
discovered. They hurriedly leave the Prater and drive in the direction of the 
Danube, both jumpy, cross and out of sorts. Franz can hardly endure these 
fleeting minutes, the whole furtiveness of their situation and their niggardly 
happiness a moment longer. In vain he tries to talk Emma into leaving her 


husband and beginning a new life with him. On top of all that, the wnentione | 


is against them. The howling storm and the downpour depress their spirits 
still further. Nor is it exactly pleasant to be driving along with a — because 
of the long wait — obv iously tipsy cabby and horses growing more restive 
every minute under the lash of storm and whip, so that the cab sways 


alarmingly from side to side. Despite all this they manage at least for a | 


moment to forget their surroundings — horses, cabby, rain, even the cab — 
in an embrace of reconciliation. But already the accident is upon them; 
Emma is thrown out of the cab and momentarily concussed. When she 
comes to, she sees the motionless figure of her lover beside her in the dark- 
ness, sees the smashed cab, the pawing horses and the driver. Nothing has 
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happened to him, of course. Instantly she knows that she needs his help, for 
Franz is dead. The description that now follows of what goes on in the 
heart of this woman is of steadily increasing intensity. At first she can only 
feel inertly: a dead man —I and a dead man. In her utter forlornness the 
livid light of the lanterns which the driver has left behind has to be her 
comfort. It is as though these four little shining lights were something dear 
and friendly, as though she ought to be thankful for them. There was more 
life in these little flames than in the immensity of the night about her; she 
felt that the lanterns were somehow protecting her from the pale motionless 
man lying dead hard by her on the ground. Timidly at first, then more and 
more distinctly she seizes on the idea of flight, resolving only to keep silent 
and answer no questions should anyone come to her aid. The urge becomes 
more and more imperative, brazen: ‘Don’t let me be discovered here!’ She 
is lost if anybody finds out what has happened. And she envies the dead man 
for whom all is over. But she, she cannot be other than terrified of all the 
consequences that threaten her. So she hurries away and leaves the dead man 
to his fate. She justifies her cowardice in her own eyes first with all sorts of 
rational reasons — the driver was drunk — then ethically. Eventually she 
succeeds in getting home unnoticed, and later she hears her husband returning 
from a doctor’s conference. There follows an impressive scene between 
man and wife. She sits opposite him, ingenuous, smiling. Only it makes her 
tired to have to go on smiling. As he tells her of the conference she is left to 
her own thoughts and sensations. ‘I am saved! Iam home!’ But all at once 
a nameless dread darts through her: “Suppose he were not dead!’ She had 
dropped off to sleep and her own cry had wakened her. She hears her 
husband’s voice, and once more she is facing him, wide awake. She takes 
hold of his hands and knows: ‘It was all only a bad dream.’ ‘He will never 
tell anybody; he is dead. Truly he is dead, and dead men tell no tales.’ — 
But without being aware of it she had spoken all this aloud, and she reads in 
her husband’s eyes that she can hide nothing from him now. She knows that 
she must tell the truth to her husband, whom she has been deceiving for 
years. A great peace comes over her, as though many things were coming 
right. 


In this case the dead told tales. 


It is clear from this outline of Schnitzler’s work that he was not concerned - 
with the social world as such. What he was wholly concerned with was 
people. He painted people who as it were by-pass their real life and happi- 
ness, taciturn ironists, egoists craving beauty, spiritual aesthetes always 
prating of beauty but not always with true conviction. They are all cul- 
tured, ‘cultivated’ in a typically Viennese way, somewhat effete and yet 
not free from hardness in their egocentricity. Generally speaking they are 
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strangers to practical work — writers, literati, painters, doctors, but invariably 
sceptics disinclined to come to grips with anything. Among Schnitzler’s 
women we find some who do not know how to do anything but love, 
though not infrequently there is something motherly about them too, and, 
even in old age, a haunting trace of bygone sweetness. If they really are 
mothers the old discord is still there, unconquered. Then there are above all 
those who cannot even love, who give themselves and then go to pieces 
because they are incapable of understanding that there is room in the world 
for something other than their own experience and feeling. Then those who 
take nothing seriously, who never believe in lasting happiness and are 
oppressed neither by overwhelming emotion nor by disappointment; with 
a sort of charming and easy naturalness they slip from one lover to the next 
with no inkling of the importance of the events through which they make 
their way, or of the harm they cause. They are incapable even of wondering 
about themselves and others, of feeling confused; and are only endurable 
because of the childishness and frankness with which they surrender. Others, 
again, are only too conscious of themselves, tormenting themselves and 
others with this consciousness and possessing neither the courage nor the 
strength to follow their instincts. 

All in all, an Austrian Dance of Death, danced by a species of human 
beings dedicated to decay and already far gone-when Schnitzler transfixed 
them in his work. He gave them, however, so much animation and objec- 
tivity that they go on living with you once you have made their acquaint- 
ance. They seem to be numbered among your personal friends; you think 
about them and are often tempted to speak of them as though they were still 
among the living. There are not many artists whose characters are so solid, 
so convincing, so full of life and who retain their power to convince for a 
whole period. Whatever you may say of them they are compact of the 
Viennese reality whence they sprang. We even know what happened to 
them before and afterwards without this ever being spoken of. Equipped 
with all the contradictions and enigmas of the human soul they are not 
creatures of the writing-desk. Schnitzler debunks conventional ideas out 
of hand, bleaches them of all previous standards of value, shows them to be 
the insubstantial phantoms they are and scatters them like dry leaves. Under 
his sear glance the big words become small, free from all pathos, disclosed 
as self-deception or simply as the instinct of self-preservation. 

There is one important element to be remembered: Schnitzler never 
ceased to feel himself a doctor. The doctor and poet in Schnitzler cross- 
fertilized one another. The doctor's part in his works is the unerring, 
diagnostician’s eye devoid of illusion; that of the poet a deep understanding 
of humanity, for the comedies and tragedies of this life. We think in this 
connection of his story called Sterben, which is really a case-history. The 
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case is seen by a doctor but shaped by a poet. In many others of his works too 
the doctor in Schnitzler has become a creator, e.g. in Professor Bernhardi, 
Paracelsus, Dr. Grisler, etc. For this reason a special part is accorded to 
doctors and there are only two of them who are really unsympathetic: 
Ferdinand Schmidt in Vermdchtnis, not only a heartless and brutal man who 
regards his profession as a business, but as a person, too, a nasty intriguer. 
The other is the disillusioned, embittered, soured and shady Dr. Eckold who, 
in the tale called In der Stunde des Erkennens, takes an icy-hearted, mocking 
vengeance on his wife for her unfaithfulness and complacently wallows 
in his revenge. In his miserable pettiness he also succumbs, because he is so 
totally lacking in what is best in a doctor: humanity and understanding. All 
Schnitzler’s other doctors are fine, kindly, understanding and unselfish men, 
tactful above all, and it would be impossible to count up one by one the long 
row of these doctors. They are all endowed with a mildness, a wisdom, a 
mellowness and enlightenment, and, most important, a natural human 
warmth — characteristics which Schnitzler himself, as a doctor, brought to 
the death-bed of this Vienna, the city he loved more deeply than any other 
and as whose physician he knew that there was no longer any hope, and 
whose inevitable agony he could only witness as poet and artist. Child of 
his time, Schnitzler was a man without faith, resigned, pessimistic, but filled 
with genuine humanity, possessor of the most gracious mind and style. His 
limitations were those of his city and his age. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Arthur Schnitzler, Gesammelte Werke. S. Fischer, Berlin, 1922. 
Richard Specht, Arthur Schnitzler. S. Fischer, Berlin, 1922. 








A NOTE ON DER ZUG DER SCHATTEN, AN UNPUBLISHED 
PLAY BY ARTHUR SCHNITZLER (1862-1931) 


BY H. S. REIss 


Tue Nachlass of Arthur Schnitzler contains an almost complete play, 
entitled Der Zug der Schatten.1 Schnitzler was working on it as late as 
November 1930, less than a year before his death, although he had first jotted 
down an outline of its plot forty years earlier when he was writing the 
Anatol-cycle, his first interesting contribution to drama. This first sketch is 
a brief one. It depicts an episode typical of the life of Anatol: 


Anatol hat ein Verhialtnis mit Minni, deren friiheren Geliebten er kennt. 
Dieser weiss nichts davon. Anatol muss sich von Rudolf immer von den 
Freuden jenes Verhiltnisses erzahlen lassen. Wahnsinnig vor Eifersucht hért 
er, wie Minni damals dieselben Liebesworte sprach, als jetzt. Auch dass sie 
sich umbringen wiirde, wenn er sie verlasst. Er verlasst Minni, die sich nun 
aber wirklich tétet. 

Oder er verlasst sic, lernt ihren zukiinftigen Liebhaber kennen und will ihn 
qualen, wie Rudolf ihn gequalt. Rudolf heiratet. Am Hochzeitstag nimmt 
er Anatol unter den Arm und spricht von Minni. So sehr wird mich keine 


mehr lieben. . . .* 
(nun erst verlasst er sie und sie tédtet sich)* 


Schnitzler worked on the play at various times in the following four 
decades. He added to the original plot other themes which became more or 
less blended with it. The heroine is now an actress who is to take the principal 
part in a play written by Karl Bern, one of the characters. This play is 
Schnitzler’s own drama Das Marchen. The problem of this early work, 
which turns on the question whether the same moral standards apply to both 
men and women, also becomes that of Der Zug der Schatten. 

The last version of the play, an almost complete one, is dated 1930. It is 
divided into nine scenes, but several versions of some of the scenes exist. The 
play is essentially the story of Dr. Richard Fricke and Franzi Friedel, an 
actress, who are clandestine lovers. Richard abandons Franzi, for he does 
not believe that her love for him is sincere. He mistakenly thinks that she 
loves him no more than she loved her previous lover, his own friend Dr. 
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Ludwig Gerold, or will love her future ones. He only drives her into despair | 


and death. The dénouement of Der Zug der Schatten thus is different from 
that of Das Marchen, for in the latter play Fanny attains maturity as an actress 
| Typescripts in the custody of the Cambridge University Library. 
2 Added in Schnitzler’s own handwriting. The author is indebted to Mr. Henry Schnitztler, for per- 
mission to quote from the play. 
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through the suffering caused her by her lover’s weakness, while in the former 
Franzi takes her life on the stage on the first night of Karl Bern’s play in which 
she was taking the leading part. 

As a work of dramatic art Der Zug der Schatten is no hidden gem. Like 
many other plays of Schnitzler it suffers from his incapacity of supplying it 
with unity of action. There is really very little connection between the main 
plot and the various subsidiary ones which Schnitzler introduced into the 
play as he did in other plays, such as Das weite Land or Professor Bernhardi. 
The action, too, does not sweep along; interest often flags. 

The only exciting aspect of the play is Schnitzler’s mastery of creating an 
atmosphere in the various scenes. He reveals once more the magic which he 
had shown in Anatol and which made him famous. Not only are his snap- 
shots of the various Viennese homes most convincing, but he also succeeds 
in depicting the electric atmosphere of a rehearsal or the back-stage tension 
on the first night of a play. His description of the Viennese coffee-house 
is also most skilful. Each time he attains his effects by his impressionist 
technique. 

The characters of the play, whether they are individuals or types, might 
have walked straight out of other plays, such as Das weite Land or Der Weg 
ins Freie. The succession of unpleasant and selfish characters finds its last 
representatives in the portraits of Richard Fricke and of his friends Karl Bern 
and Ludwig Gerold. As in his other works, Schnitzler’s women-characters 
are weak. Victims to their natural impulses, they are an easy prey to the 
egotism of his men-characters. 

The creation of a certain type of character, the egotistic man and the weak 
woman, most clearly reveals the link of Der Zug der Schatten with his other 
plays and stories. This play, however, particularly resembles the plays of his 

early period from which its genésis dates; for the Anatol-cycle, Das Marchen, 
Liebelei and Freitwild contain characters and themes which are found again in 
this late work. In Anatol the doubts, weaknesses and vacillations of the weak 
and egotistic man were first of all portrayed. Its basic problem, that of the 
bachelor’s amorous relationships, recurs in the affairs of Richard Fricke, 
Ludwig Gerold and Karl Bern while the features which characterize Fanny 
Theren (Das Marchen), Christine Weihring (Liebelei) and Anna Riedel 
(Freiwild) re-appear in Franzi. In Das Marchen, Liebelei, Freiwild, too, the 
fate of the woman who lost her honour is depicted while Das Marchen and 
Freiwild also portray the actress's position in the Viennese bourgeois society of 
the ‘nineties. 

Der Zug der Schatten, however, does not strike the same intense and im- 
pressive note as Liebelei or Der einsame Weg which are probably Schnitzler’s, 
best full-length plays. It is rather on the level of Das Marchen, which is a weak 
play, a fact recognized by the author himself. It does not show any advance 
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on his first period. It is, however, of some interest to the student of Schnitzler 
for its long history demonstrates that he turned again and again to the 
problems with which he was wrestling early in life. Its title Der Zug der 
Schatten is significant, for it suggests a procession of the shades of his past who 
make their last bow. His reverting to well-worn characters and themes 
reveals a dearth of inspiration. The play is then a piece of evidence for the 
absence of any real development in Schnitzler’s philosophy of life and of any 
broadening in his range of interest. He seeks to defend himself when he 
defends Karl Bern in a commentary on the latter’s play: 


Man wirft Karl Bern vor, dass Dinge, Gefiihle, Leidenschaften, Vorurteile, 
wie er sie in seinem Stiicke schildert, heute nicht mehr vorkommen, alles 
Monogamische aus der Welt verschwunden. Sein Standpunkt, dass alle 
menschlichen Konflikte sich immer auf die gleiche Weise wiederholen. Die 
scheinbaren Veranderungen seien nur dusserlich. 


This remark points to one of the principal flaws in Schnitzler’s creative 
writing, his own lack of development, for like the painter whose fate he 
describes in his short story Der Reichtum he was doomed to portray the same 
experiences again and again. Ifhe had been able to develop a more profound 
view of life his creative achievement might have been more impressive. 
Thus Der Zug der Schatten is in no way a vital contribution to drama and even 
adds little to his own dramatic achievement. Its chief value derives from its 
portrayal of the atmosphere in which the decaying Upper Middle Class 
society of Vienna lived during the final phase of the Habsburg monarchy. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
BY C. P. MAGILL AND W. WALKER CHAMBERS 


‘Der Konig in Thule’ und die Dichtungen von der Lorelay. By Ernst Beutler’ 
Goethe Schriften im Artemis-Verlag. Erstes Heft. Ziirich: Artemis’ 
1947. pp. 76. S.Fr. 3.50. 

In this study of a motif which has had an enduring fascination for German poets: 
Professor Beutler takes as his starting-point Goethe’s ‘Der K6nig in Thule’, tracing 
the circumstances of its origin and establishing its place in Faust. He then deals 
with its influence upon the ‘Lorelaylied’ of Brentano and subsequently with the 
treatment by Eichendorff, Loeben and Heine of the same subject. The study ends 
with a discussion of the musical compositions of the theme. Professor Beutler 
attributes the fascination exerted by the ‘Kénig in Thule’ and the ‘Lorelay’ to the 
fact that they have become popular symbols of ‘schicksalhafter Liebe’ and in the 
varying treatments of these themes by Goethe, Brentano and Heine he sees an 
index to the spirit of the generations which these poets in turn represented. 


Bettine und Marianne. By Werner Milch. Goethe Schriften im Artemis- 
Verlag. Zweites Heft. Ziirich: Artemis. 1947. pp. 83. S.Fr. 3.60. 


Professor Milch has an unequalled knowledge of the ‘literature’ concerning 
Goethe’s relations with Bettina von Arnim and Marianne von Willemer and has 
had, in addition, the advantage of access to hitherto unpublished sources. He has 
interpreted the letters, diaries and poems at his disposal with sympathetic insight 
and has produced a reproduction, compounded equally of scholarship and imagin- 
ation, of two significant episodes in Goethe’s later life. His study is, if anything 
too well balanced — in the sense that the antithesis, on the ‘polar’ principle, of the 
positive Bettina to the negative Marianne is at times mechanical in its execution. 
There is, moreover, a trace of special pleading in his presentation of Bettina’s case. 
But few will put down his study without a feeling that they have a deeper under- 
standing of Goethe in general and the Westéstliche Divan in particular. 


Carlyles Weg zu Goethe. By August Kippenber 
1946. pp. 3I. 

A reprint of an address delivered in 1943 to the Bremen branch of the ‘Goethe- 
Gesellschaft in Weimar’ by its founder. Professor Kippenberg combines wide 
knowledge of the background to the Goethe-Carlyle relationship with an intuitive 
understanding of Carlyle’s personality. The figures of Goethe on the one hand, 
proud to have established an outpost of his intellectual Empire in the far North and 
of Carlyle on the other, annexing, with the acquisitiveness native to him, chosen 
territories of Goethe’s mind, emerge clearly and convincingly in Professor Kippen- 
berg’s narrative. The Goethe cult in the Carlyle household in Craigenputtock is 
portrayed with imaginative skill. But the author never loses sight of his avowed 
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object and has been most successful in determining the precise significance of 
Goethe in the development of Carlyle’s mind. 


Goethe und seine Zeit. By Georg Lukacs. Bern: Francke. 1947. pp. 207. 
S.Fr. 14.50. 


A volume of essays, containing five studies in the age of Goethe here collected 
for the first time, and five ‘Fauststudien’ written during the war. Among the 
subjects with which Professor Lukacs deals are Werther, Wilhelm Meister, the Goethe 
Schiller correspondence, Schiller’s theory of modern literature and Hdlderlin’s 
Hyperion. His essays make possible an assessment of the value of dialectical material- 
ism, of which Professor Lukacs is an exponent, as a critical instrument and while 
the ideological shorthand employed may repel the more conservative reader, there 
is no doubt of the ability of the method to achieve certain limited ends. It is seen 
to the best advantage in the author’s study of Schiller, in his analysis of the con- 
tradictions inherent in eighteenth-century German thought and of the impact of the 
French Revolution upon Germany. Except in the ‘Fauststudie’ entitled: ‘Stil- 
fragen: Das Ende der Kunstperiode’, formal problems for which Prof. Lukacs 
method is ill-adapted are avoided, and the weapon of polemic is used with 
discrimination. 


Etudes Germaniques, 3¢ année, nos. 2-3, published by Angelloz and Mossé, 
Paris, .A.C. 1948. pp. 131-354. 


This double issue of the Etudes Germaniques is a fitting tribute by twenty-five 
scholars to the late Ernest Tonnelat. Their contributions deal concisely and clearly 
with a wide range of linguistic and literary problems from the Heliand to Thomas 
Mann. Vendryes has written on the earliest German borrowings in Latin; Mossé 
compares Old Saxon and Old English poetry with reference to Christ IIT; Moret 
explodes the myth of the existence of a Middle High German pastoral; Brachin 
studies the ideas of Frederick the Great on education; Rouché reviews, a little 
superficially, the evolution of German patriotism between 1750 and 1815; and 
Vermeil discusses decadence and regeneration in Goethe and Nietzsche. 


Jahrbuch der Droste-Gesellschaft, 1947. Herausgegeben von Clemens Heselhaus. 
Westfalische Blatter fiir Dichtung und Geistesgeschichte. Minster: Regen- 
bergsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, pp. 216. DM s. 


This is the first year book to be published by the Droste Society and contains, in 
addition to contributions concerning Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff herself, several 
poems and a short story by contemporary Westphalian writers. The 1948 year 
book, which had not, at the time of writing, appeared, is to take the form of a 
‘Festschrift’ celebrating the centenary of Annette von Droste-Hiilshoft’s death. 

The year book contains the following essays: “Die Droste als Lyrikerin’ by 
Clemens Heselhaus; ‘Die Balladen der Annette von Droste’ by Benno von Wiese; 
‘Der Lebenskampf der Droste’ by Reinhold Schneider; ‘Aus Annettes Jugendzeit. 
Tagebuch-Aufzeichnungen von Jenny von Droste-Hiilshoff’— hitherto un- 
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published extracts from the early diaries of Droste’s elder sister; ‘Zwei Briefe an 
Elise Riidiger’ — new letters from the recent edition by Karl Schulte Kemming- 
hausen; ‘Zur Textgestaltung des Geistlichen Jahrs’ by Cornelius Schréder; and 
‘Annette von Droste Hiilshoff und die englische Friihromantik’ by Josephine 
Nettesheim. There are, in addition, reviews of recent Droste literature, while the 
section ‘Funde und Mitteilungen’ contains a newly discovered poem and a note on 
the date of Droste’s birth. 


Conrad Celtis, 1459-1508, Selections, Edited with Translation and Com- 
mentary by Leonard Forster. Cambridge University Press. 1948. pp. 
123. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Forster has edited this selection of the works of Conrad Celtis for the benefit 
of the student of sixteenth-century German literature. As far as it goes it could 
scarcely have been more helpful for his translations catch the spirit of the original 
and his commentary is detailed and instructive. It would, however, have been 
more helpful still, if he could have given a more generous selection of the verse. 
He also includes a select bibliography and four illustrations which help to suggest 
the atmosphere of sixteenth-century scholasticism. The main text is that of the 
public oration delivered by Celtis in the University of Ingolstadt. This is indeed a 
significant indication of the attitude of the best scholars of the day to the develop- 
ment of German culture. Dr. Forster suggests an interesting parallelism with 
Fichte’s Reden an die deutsche Nation, though Celtis’s attitude to German language 
was clearly quite different from Fichte’s. A comparison with Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt might be even more appropriate. 


Heinrich Julius, Duke of Brunswick. By A. H. J. Knight. Oxford: Blackwell. 
1948. pp. 148. 12s. 6d. 


This critical study will be more profitably read by the non-specialist than most 
discussions of little known literary figures. It is designed to replace a traditional, 
but superficial and inaccurate, estimate of an early Baroque dramatist by offering 
a more detailed introduction to his life and works and a reasoned statement of his 
position and influence. It deals, among other aspects, with his connection with the 
English Comedians, his treatment of the Fool, his place in the development of a 
new type of comedy and his part in the introduction of a new stage-craft. In the 
last chapter conclusions of social and political interests are drawn from the existence 
and role of Heinrich Julius and his class. They are tentative and interesting but 
require greater elaboration. In the book, which is a surprising combination of 
provocative criticism and objective valuation, the author has set clarity and vigour 
above elegance. 


Georg Biichner und seine Zeit. By Hans Mayer. Wiesbaden: Limes-Verlag. 
1946. pp. 400. 

The first half of this Biichner study, which is also the most satisfying part, is 

devoted to the political and social background of the early nineteenth century in 
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Strasbourg and in Hessen. In these chapters the author traces the origins of | 


Biichner’s political attitude and contrasts his position with that of Weidig and the 
older agitators of the Metternich period. He explains the apparent contradiction of 
Biichner’s earlier political and later academic activity. It is indeed the main purpose 
of the book to show the unity of Biichner’s life and work, so often deemed to be 
lacking by earlier critics. By a detailed survey of the poet’s approach and an 
analysis of his writings, Dr. Mayer also shows how Dantons Tod and the Lenz 
Novelle, Leonce und Lena and Woyzeck are really all expressions of the same 
philosophical attitude and treatments of the same social and political problems. 
He sees Biichner as the sympathetic champion of the suffering and oppressed, the 
bitter enemy of the comfortable and complacent members of society. He traces 
the poet’s restless frustration to sources deeper than the fashionable Weltschmerz 
on his contemporaries. He conceives him as an atheist in despair over the hopeless- 
fess of the human lot. 


Kaiser Friedrich II und sein Dichterkreis. By C. A. Willemsen. Krefeld: 
Scherpe-Verlag. 1947. pp. 103. 

The first half of this book is devoted to a clear and readable, if somewhat super- 
ficial, account of the literary activity of Frederick the Second and the Sicilian poets 
around him. The author indicates their importance in the development of early 
Italian literature. He also disagrees with Naumann’s view that the essential 
inspiration of the Hohenstaufen Emperor was that of the German Minnesang. He 
claims rather that it came more directly from Provence. In the second half, he 
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brings free translations into German verse of some thirty of these Sicilian lyrics. | 


They provide useful and interesting comparative material for the study of the 


et mes 


medieval love song. There are some excellent plates, reproducing manuscript | 


illustrations, in this volume, which as a whole does the publisher every credit. 


Ausgewahlte Dichtung aus der Zeit der Verbannung. 1933 bis 1945. By Johannes 
R. Becher. Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag. 1946. pp. 281. RM 5.40. 

Heimkehr. Neue Gedichte. By Johannes R. Becher. Berlin: Auf bau-Verlag. 
1947. pp. 166. RM 4.50. 


Johannes R. Becher, who produced his first work in 1912 and is now in his late 
fifties, has had a stormy career. He fell foul of the German censorship during the 
first World War, drew upon himself the charge of high treason in 1926 by his 
opposition to a second World War, was banned from Germany in 1933, and 
moved in 1935 to Moscow, whence he returned in 1945 to found the ‘Kulturbund 
zur demokratischen Erneurung Deutschlands’ in Berlin. Since his return he has 
published several volumes of verse, two plays and an autobiographical novel, 
Abschied, and has had some of his earlier verse reprinted by the Insel-Verlag. 
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As a lyric poet, he is seen to better advantage in the second than in the first of | 


the volumes listed above. In the latter there is apparent a too monotonous exploita- 


tion of the nostalgic mood, a determination to make poetry of even the most | 
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inappropriate emotions and experiences. The poem ‘Heilige Niichternheit’ records 
his search for a style fully expressive of his time and contains the lines: 


Ich preis den Stil der Heiligen Niichternheit: 
Der wendig-klar den Sinn der Zeit erfasst. . . . 


But the sobriety of Becher’s verse seems to spring primarily from imaginative 
apathy and lack of inspiration — hence his pursuit of ready-made subject matter 
and excessive addiction to the sonnet as a stylistic anchor-sheet. 

In his latest volume, however, he shows an infinitely greater richness of inspira- 
tion and variety of style. The continuous apostrophes to ‘Deutschland’, the 
repetitious use of the familiar counters “‘Scham’, ‘“Schande’, ‘Schuld’ and ‘Schmach’ 
are eschewed; a welcome robustness and confidence in the future of Germany 
remains. Becher is deeply conscious of his ‘mission’ — to a degree which obscures 
for him the distinction between the solemn and the pompous. He is at his best 


when he is at his simplest — as in the poem “Der Lesende: Auf der Fahrt nach 
Peredelkino’. 


Er hat das Buch verwundert aufgeschlagen, 
In weisser Stille blatternd, bis es spricht, 
Und hat es zitternd vor sich hergetragen. 
Er sitzt im Zug und liest. Er riickt ins Licht. 


Die Verse drangen ihn, sie mitzusagen 

Und iiberziehen glanzvoll das Gesicht. 

Bald schwingen sie, ihn wiegend, durch den Wagen 
So fahrt er mit dem Zug durch ein Gedicht. 


Gebannt ist noch der Blick, umspannt vom Rand. 
Dann schaut er auf vom Buch, schaut in die Weite. 
Und wahrend er das Buch entgleiten lasst, 


Legt er dazwischen seine eine Hand. 
Als hielte er so die gelesene Seite 
Mit seiner Hand, auch mit der Hand ganz fest. . . . 


Mondlicht. Die Geschichte einer Wélfin. By Ditha Holesch. Vienna: Ullstein- 
Verlag. 1948. pp. 264. 


The authoress has already written three apparently successful animal studies. 
This unpretentious novel, the story of a she-wolf in Northern Canada, is on the 
whole convincing enough and makes pleasant reading. The plot is slender and 
there is little attempt at subtle characterization so that the main interest lies in the 
descriptions of the detailed struggles for survival of a wide range of animal life 
in the semi-polar forests. It is altogether more like an imaginative work on nature 
study than a novel by Jack London. 
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Die Tarnkappe. Erzahlung. By Heinz Priebatsch. Ziirich: Verlag-Oprecht. 
1947. pp. 114. 

The Tarnkappe symbolizes the cloak of childish illusion with which a schoolboy 
isolated himself from the realities of the first World War. The main interest is 
psychological and it lies in the attempt to present the trivialities of the schoolboy’s 
life against the background of the crises of adult experience. The author does 
succeed in bringing into relief the child’s scale of values and his lack of sympathy 
and contact with adult reality. He also tries to suggest the evolution of the 
adolescent towards maturer reaction, but this is less adequately done. His tale 
would have been more effective had it observed greater unity of subject and 
purpose. Much of the detail is only loosely connected to the story of the boy's 
first love, which is ostensibly the central theme, and on occasion the atmosphere of 
the naive child-world is disturbed by maturer musing which obtrudes all the more 
by the heaviness of the idiom. But the author at least realized that his story would 
not qualify as a Novelle in the sense of Paul Ernst or of Wilhelm von Scholz for 


he calls it an Erzahlung. 


Die Liebenden. Erzahlung. By Wolfgang Weyrauch. Munich: Kurt Desch. 


1947. pp. IIS. 
Why these loosely linked fragments have been called an Erzihlung is by no 
means self-evident. The author’s main purpose certainly cannot have been to tell a 
tale. He has visualized a brief encounter between a student and a typist and used 
it as a means of describing impressionistically in prose and free verse Berlin in war 
and peace, of meditating on life with a mixture of fatalism and Christian resigna- 
tion and of touching on the problems of German guilt and the implications of the 
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Third Reich. He also comments on some lines by Novalis and quotes at length | 


from the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed and the Commandments. Although this 
variety of theme and style and the disjointed nature of the composition is doubtless 
intentional, the result seems too chaotic to achieve at all effectively any of the 
various aims which the author appears to have had. 


Die Mappe meines Urgrossvaters. Letzte Fassung. By Adalbert Stifter. 


Edited by Dr. Franz Hiiller. Bremen: Johs. Storm. 1947. pp. 321. 
DM 6.50. 
Adalbert Stifter. Briefe. Ausgewahlt und mit einem Nachwort versehen von Hans 
Schuhmacher. Ziirich: Manesse-Verlag. 1947. pp. 557. S.Fr. 7.70. 
Stifter made no less than four versions of Die Mappe meines Urgrossvaters, of 
which the last and finest was left unfinished at his death. It appeared in 1939 in the 
Prague edition of Stifter, edited by Dr. Franz Hiiller, being reprinted in a popular 
edition in the same year but it is probable that most readers of Stifter are familiar 


with it only as it appeared in the Studien. The original editor, Dr. Hiiller, and his | 


publishers, have done German literature a great service in making it generally 
available once more. The text of the new edition is that of the Prague “Akademie- 
ausgabe’ and is provided with a postscript by Dr. Hiiller. 

Stifter’s letters, numbering almost a thousand, occupy eight volumes of the 
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Prague edition of his works. From this material, the editor of the present edition 
has made a representative selection, covering the years 1829-68 and embracing 
letters to over fifty correspondents, which will be of the greatest value to all 
students of Stifter’s personality, work and time. It is a handsomely produced 
pocket edition, forming part of the ‘Manesse Bibliothek der Weltliteratur’, 
equipped with an informative postscript and a useful index. 


De L'Université aux Camps de Concentration, Témoignages Strasbourgeois. 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres. 1947. pp. 544. $00 frs. 


A Committee of the University at Strasbourg has collected from thirty-three of 
its Professors and students accounts of their experiences, and arranged them to form 
a fairly complete survey of what occurred on arrest, on mass deportations, in 
concentration camps and enforced labour services. The contributors have aimed 
at objectivity and accuracy in their statements and the editors have subjected them 
to scrutiny by others who had similar experiences. There are chronicles of Buchen- 
wald, Dachau, Auschwitz, as well as of the less publicized camps of Ravensbruck, 
Stutthof and Flossenburg, a salt mine at Helmschmidt and a factory at Dora. The 
final chapters complete the story*with accounts of the stages immediately before 
liberation. There are also a brief list of special concentration camp terms and a 
map, showing the locations of the camps, among the appendices. This is indeed an 
impressive and moving document, sober, explicit and comprehensive. It may claim 
with all justice to be a contribution of the first order to our knowledge, both 
factual and psychological, of the concentration camps of the Third Reich and their 
inmates. 


Démonie des Willens. Eine geistesgeschichtliche-philosophische Untersuchung, 
By Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen. Mainz am Rhein, Verlag Kirchheim, 
1947. pp. 186. 

The author was forced to resign the Chair of Philosophy at Munich during the 
war and is now Professor of Philosophy at Mainz. During the years 1941-45, he 
was engaged upon a major philosophical work of which the present volume is the 
first part; subsequent volumes will be entitled: Goethe und die geistige Rangordnung, 
Philosophie der Endlichkeit als Spiegel der Gegenwart (Heidegger-Rilke), Das Bild 
des Menschen und die Idee der Humanitas and Die ewige Heimat des Geistes. Damonie 
des Willens is a diagnosis of contemporary metaphysical abberations and the later 
study of Goethe will attempt to offer alternative paths. The author conceives the 
chief danger at the present time to be that unscrupulous worship of power which 
the reaction against scepticism has engendered. He is concerned to prevent man 
‘from conceiving himself either as a purely intellectual being or as a pure creature 
of impulse and from the attendant and already existing danger of oscillating 
continually from one of these extremes to the other’. Professor von Rintelen 
writes with less turgidity than the title of his book would lead one to expect. It 
suffers from the pretentiousness of one who regards his personal problems as 
universal but it will be of interest to see what positive solutions to contemporary 
dilemmas this forceful and original mind has to offer. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Lyric Poetry 

Goethe, Gedicthe. Auswahl. Edited by Adolf Beck. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1945. 
pp. 100. 

Rudolf Hagelstange, Strom der Zeit. Gedichte. Wiesbaden: Insel. 1948. pp. 72. 
Dim 2.50. 

Heinrich Heine, Gedichte. Selected and edited by G. J. Boyden. Duckworth. 
1948. pp. 160. 6s. 

Christian Morgenstern, Wir fanden einen Pfad. Gedichte. Munich: Piper. 1946. 
pp. 72. Rm 2.20. 

Christian Morgenstern, Stilles Reifen. Neue Auswahl. Edited by Margareta 
Morgenstern. Munich: Piper. 1945. pp. 81. Rim 2.80. 

Novalis, Hymns to the Night. Translated by Mabel Cotterell With an Introduction and 
Appreciation by August Closs. Phoenix Press. 1948. pp. 60. 7s. 6d. 


Fiction 

Felix Braun, Der Stachel in der Seele. Roman. Vienna: Amandus. 1948. pp. 430. 
S. 3$. 

Felix Braun, Die Taten des Herakles. Vienna: F. Speidel’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
1948. pp. 384. 


Alma Koenig, Der jugendliche Gott. Roman. Vienna: Zsolnay. 1947. pp. 336. 

Josef Friedrich Perkonig, Im Morgenlicht. Vienna: Amandus. 1948. pp. 270. 
S. 26. 

Franz Josef Pootman, In unseren Tagen. Erzahlungen. Wiesbaden: Limes. 1948. 
pp. 195. 

Martine Wied, Das Einhorn. Vienna: Ullstein. 1948. pp. 290. . 

Josef Leitgeb, Das unversehrte Jahr. Chronik einer Kindheit. 371 pp. Salzburg, Otto 
Miiller-Verlag, 1948. 

Paula von Preradovic, Pave und Pero. Roman. 461 pp. Salzburg, Otto Miiller- 
Verlag, 1947. 


Criticism 
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Raoul Auernheimer, Franz Grillparzer. Der Dichter Osterreichs. Mit 17 Bildtafeln. 


Vienna: Ullstein. 1948. pp. 314. S. 12. 


Hans Ebeling, Ernst Wiechert. Der Dichter und Sein Werk. Wiesbaden: Limes. 


1947. pp. 168. DM 5s. 
Hélderlin. Gedenkschrift zu seinem 100. Todestag 7 Juni 1943. Im Aujtrag der Stadt 


und der Universitat Tiibingen herausgegeben von Paul Kluckhohn. Tiibingen: | 


J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1943. pp. 325. 


Goethe Festwoche 1946 in Bremen. Edited by Professor Dr. August Kippenberg. | 


Bremen: Friedrich Triijen. 1947. pp. 83. 
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Walter Muschg, Tragische Literaturgeschichte. Bern: Francke. 1948. pp. 470. 
S.Fr. 24. 

Hugo Siebenschein, Goethe und Masaryk. Bern: Francke. 1948. pp. 56. 

Elisabeth Spérri, Der Cherubinische Wandersmann als Kunstwerk. Ziircher Beitrage 
zur deutschen Sprach- und Stilgeschichte. Nr. 2. Ziirich: Atlantis. 1947. 
pp. 154. S.Fr. 6. 

Leonhard Beriger, Carl Spitteler in der Erinnerung seiner Freunde und Weggefahrten. 
Gesprache. Zeugnisse. Begegnungen. 318 pp. Ziirich, Artemis-Verlag, 1947. 
Fr. 14. 

Gottfried Bohnenblust, Spitteler als Erzieher. 31 pp. Ziirich, Artemis-Verlag, 1945. 
Fr. 1.70. 

Robert Faesi, Carl Spitteler als Seher und Zeitgenosse. 26 pp. Ziirich, Artemis- 
Verlag, 1945. Fr. 1.50. 

Friedrich Witz, Zum hundertsten Geburtstag Carl Spittelers. Wegweiser zu seinen 
gesammelten Werken. Leseproben aus seinen Werken. Worte tiber den Dichter. 
Mit 18 Handzeichnungen und einem Handschrift-Faksimile. 126 pp. Ziirich, 
Artemis-Verlag, 1945. Fr. 4.20. 

Max Wildi, Der angelsdchsische Roman und der Schweizer Leser. 81 pp. Schriften 
zur Zeit. Kulturschriftenreihe des Artemis-Verlags, Heft 5. Ziirich, Artemis- 
Verlag, 1944. Fr. 2.50. 


Miscellaneous 


Martha Bringemeier, Von Sage und Brauchtum. Volkswelt in Westfalen. Miinster: 
Regensberg. 1948. pp. 53. Din 2.40. 

Hans W. Hegemann, Die Deutschen in der Kultur des Abendlandes. Mit 4o Bildtajeln. 
Munich: Piper. 1948. pp. 136. Din 9.50. 

Robert Heiss, Der Gang des Geistes. Eine Geschichte des neuzeitlichen Denkens. 
Bern: Francke. Sammlung Dalp. Bd. 61. 1948. pp. 391. 

Helfrich Peter Sturz, Auf dem Wege zur klassischen Form. Wedel i. H: Alster Verlag 
Curt Brauns. 1948. pp. 211. Dm 7.50. (Selections from Sturz edited by 
Dr. Renate Riemeck. Meister der kleinen Form, Bd. III.) 

P. Walther Tecklenborg, Das mittelalterliche Stadtbuch von Wiedenbriick (c. 1480). 
Miinster Regensberg. 1947. pp. 78. Din 4.80. 

Ludwig Thoma, Erinnerungen. Munich: Piper. 1947. pp. 213, Rm 7. 

Herbert Tichy, Weisse Wolken iiber gelber Erde. Eine asiatische Reise. Vienna: 
Ulistein. 1948. pp. 377. S. 12. 

Caspar Friedrich Rauh, Niemandsland. 48 Federzeichnungen mit begleitendem Text des 
Kiinstlers. Munich: Desch. 1947. pp. 103. 

Caspar Friedrich Rauh, 16 Federzeichnungen mit begleitendem Text von Walter 
Bauer. (In the series Die Jungen, ed. Georg Biermann.) Munich: Desch. 1947. 

Georg Schreiber, Gemeinschaften des Mittelalters. Miinster: Regensberg. 1948. 
pp. 487. Dm 24. 

Wilhelm Eisenthal, Englisch-Entstehung einer Weltsprache. Vienna: Leuen-Verlag. 
1948. pp. 175. 
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Karl Jaspers, Die Schuldfrage. 96 pp. Schriften zur Zeit. Kulturschriftenreihe des 
Artemis-Verlags. Heft II. Ziirich, Artemis-Verlag, 1947. Fr. 3.80. 

Gerhard Ritter, Vom sittlichen Problem der Macht. Fiinf Essays. 176 pp. Bern, 
A. Francke-Verlag, 1948. 


Periodicals 

The Cambridge Journal. A Monthly Review. Vol. 2. No. 1. October 1948. Cam- 
bridge: Bowes and Bowes. 3s. 

Shakespeare Quarterly. Edited by Dr. Richard Flatter. No. 1. Summer 1948. 
pp. 120. $s. 6d. 

(Published and printed in Vienna under the auspices of the Austrian Shake- 
speare Association.) 

Literarische Revue. 3 Jahrgang. Heft 7. Munich: Willi Weismann Verlag. Din 
1.§0. (The contributions to this number illustrate the influence of Surrealism 
on German literature.) 

Merkur. Deutsche Zeitschrift fur europaisches Denken, 2 Jahrgang. 4 Heft. Stuttgart & 
Baden-Baden: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. Dim 2.50. Contributions to this 
number include an article by Ernst Curtius on “Toynbee’s Geschichtslehre’ 
and a hostile review of Mann’s Dr. Faustus by Walter Boehlich. 

Universitas. Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst und Literatur. Stuttgart: Verlag Dr. 


Roland Schmiedel. 3 Jahrgang. 11 Heft. Dm 2. (Among the literary con- | 


tributions to this number are articles on Hofmannsthal and Strauss by Dr. 
Willi Schuh, on Grimmelshausen’s Simplicissimus by Prof. J. H. Scholte and a 
useful ‘Bibliographische Auslese’.) 

Jahrbuch der Droste-Gesellschaft. 1947. Westfalische Blatter fiir Dichtung und 
Geistesgeschichte. Herausgegeben von Clemens Heselhaus. 216 pp. 
Miinster, Regenbergsche Verlagsburchhandlung, 1947. DM. s. 


Iduna. Jahrbuch der Hélderlin-Gesellschaft. I. Jahrgang. Herausgegeben von | 


Friedrich Beissner und Paul Kluckhohn. 233 pp. Tiibingen, Verlag von | 
Pp a - | 


J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1944. 
Note. — No further numbers of this Jahrbuch has yet appeared but the pub- 


lishers report that one is now in the press. 





The July number of German Life & Letters will be devoted entirely to Goethe 
in honour of the Bicentenary of the poet’s birth on 28 August 1949. The 
contributors will include Eduard Sackville West, G. P. Gooch, L. L. Whyte, 


Barker Fairley, and others. [ Editors. ] 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY 


It proved unfortunately impossible to collect material in time for a Letter 
to the last issue. Several months of sick leave took me away from Germany, 
and the subsequent intensely full start of teaching work at Munich University 
claimed all my energy. 

Surveying the development of events since the last Letter was written we 
may say, indeed, that westward the land is brighter. Yet we should misjudge 
both the situation in itself and the feelings of the people with regard to it if 
we were to forget the picture as a whole, or to see the parts that are brighter 
except against the darkness of those that are still dark. Nor should we, 
especially when thinking of Berlin, forget the fact—a tragic fact — that 
undoubted gratitude for great and evident help is largely tempered by the 
feeling that, though war indeed brings its own penalties, the situation should 
never have been allowed to reach such a pass. 


HANS CAROSSA IN MUNICH 

The October issue of German Life and Letters commemorated the ap- 
proaching seventieth birthday of Hans Carossa with an article. It may not 
be too late to include here a brief account of the ceremony in December at 
which the University of Munich conferred on him an honorary Doctorate 
of Philosophy. 

The ‘Aula’ was crowded to overflowing when the professors in gowns and 
caps of the colours of the various faculties filed in. At the end of the proces- 
sion the Rector, Professor Gerlach, and the Dean of the Philosophical 

Faculty, Professor Klingner, and between them the small, grey-haired figure 
of Carossa. After an introductory piece of music well play red by a eadent 
chamber quintet, Professor Borcherdt, Professor of German, gave an 
address on Carossa’s work and significance. He felt it to be especially 
appropriate that this university should at last add its tribute to others, for 
Munich had played a specially intimate part in the author’s life and work. 
This thought led on to a general consideration of the autobiographical aspect 
of Carossa’s work, and to a comparison of him in this connection with 
Goethe, who had influenced him so deeply. 

After the official presentation of the Doctorate diploma had been made, 
Carossa himself spoke. He paid a grateful and affectionate tribute to all that 
Munich and the south country had meant to him, and passed then to what 
was the main burden of his address. He struck two notes here that blended 
in accord. He spoke of the future, bade his hearers look ahead, and only to 
the past as helping us to tread more rightly in the future — ‘nicht auf die 
Trtimmer hoses, sondern auf den Geist, der tiber die Triimmer schwebt’. 
And he spoke of the youth, the hope of the future; and not merely of the 


| youth of Germany, as it thronged in its hundreds before him. He saw, he 
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said, the brightest hope for the future in an increasing and increasingly fruitful 
contact between German youth, so long cut off from normal international 
relationships, and the youth of other lands; and felt grateful to all those 
whose interest and understanding were gradually again making this possible. 

In his short address there was, and evidently was intended to be, nothing 
learned, elaborate or academic, although he was being honoured by a 
university. A university is, indeed, many things; but nothing more funda- 
mentally than a place where youth assembles to fit itself for life —in this 
case, a half-ruined building already partly repaired by the labours of youth. 
And so this unassuming message to the younger generation came with 
peculiar force and fittingness. I think that Carossa’s simple eloquence and 
the modest sincerity of his manner left on all present an impression that will 
not, should not, be forgotten. 


CURRENCY REFORM AND STUDENT LIFE 

The currency reform mentioned in the last Letter is now long an accom- 
plished fact. Older Germans, with experience of financial troubles after 
the 1914-18 war, had been heard prophesying that reform would fill shop- 
windows but also (except for black-marketeers) empty purses. This, alas, 
to a large extent came true. The expected release of goods of all kinds came; 
but so did an impoverishment that was perhaps not so fully expected or 
appreciated, and which will take time to put right. 

Not least affected were university students, among whom my work now 
lies. It was anticipated that large numbers would have to give up their 
studies altogether. In fact, almost the opposite happened. Poverty overnight 
seemed to act less as a hindrance than as a stimulus to fresh effort — in the 
form of some ‘Nebenverdienst’ undertaken in addition to already long and 
exacting university hours. This extra work may take almost any form that 
brings in a bit of money — handicraft work, giving private lessons, office 
work, helping old people, even doing duty as night nurse or tram con- 
ductor. One of my students works both for a photograph-frame maker 
and as night-watchman in a tailor’s shop. The Miéinchner Studentenzeitung 
ventilated this growing problem of the “Werkstudenten’ by addressing a 
series of questions to deans of faculties and publishing replies. On the one 
hand, on a long view, fear was expressed that further dissipation of energy 
already taxed to its limit would increase the difficulties in making good 
existing deficiencies in education, even if it did not lead to actual damage to 
health. On the other, in the words of one dean: “Alles Hohe, was tiber das 
Elementarste aufsteigt, muss eben heute der Armut abgerungen werden. 
Ist es freilich erreicht, dann ist es sittlich und geistig umso kostbarer.’ 
Munich. JouN Bourke 


January 1949. 
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GERMAN POETRY 1944-1948 
LEONARD FORSTER 


‘Mr. Forster’s comments are of such interest, competence and scholarly 
accuracy that it would be a great pity if his book did not reach the general 


reader .. . A careful (not a hasty) reader can learn more about Germany 
from these few pages than from innumerable books on current affairs.’— 
6s. net Time and Tide. 
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IN LITERARY PSYCHOLOGY 
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‘In this interesting study . . . Mr. Tymms surprises us with the number of 
doubled, split or projected personalities we are familiar with in books, from 
transcriptions of classical myths down to the present day . . . he will send 
the readers back to the books themselves, to read them over again with 
new understanding.’ — The Manchester Guardian. 
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